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MASSON’S EDITION OF MILTON. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, 
with Introductions, Notes, and an Essay on 
Milton’s English, by David Masson, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 
In Three Volumes. (‘‘ Golden Treasury ” 
edition of the same. In Two Volumes.) 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


Tue high expectation raised by the an- 
nouncement that Professor Masson would 
edit the poems of Milton has not been dis- 
appointed by these volumes. They are re- 
plete with information, often new and nearly 
always newly arranged. The results of the 
editor’s research are usually set forth with 
spirit and vivacity, though we occasionally 
meet with those repetitions and exuberances, 
that over-familiar dallying with a favourite 
theme, which deface. some of Professor 
Masson’s best work ; but by far the greater 
of these notes and introductions 
are pleasant (if rather diffuse) reading ; 
and when we find here garnered up all 
available authentic information as to Milton 
and his works, we may well bear with the ten- 
der garrulity of an affectionate enthusiasm. 
In an essay on Milton’s English, the pecu- 
liarities of the poet’s vocabulary, spelling, 
syntax, and punctuation are fully discussed. 
Professor Masson has given abundant proof 
of the uselessness of reproducing the (so- 


called) original spelling and pointing of the 


early editions. He modernises boldly. He 
will not bow to the bidding of Landor and 
other fanatical admirers of the chaotic 
seventeenth-century printing ; therein differ- 
ing toto coelo from Mr. Hales, in his edition 
of the Areopagitica, who reproduces all 
the capitals and italics and oddities of 
the original—“ mortalle,” “‘suttlety,” “shoul- 
diership.”” Some editors have so far tem- 
porised as to preserve the old forms 
“vanquisht,” ‘“ lookt,” &c.; but the Pro- 
fessor solidly says, “‘ Surely the most sensible 
plan is to conform to present usage, and to 
print uniformly ed in this category of prae- 
terites, unless where, as does happen some- 
time, the ¢ form recommends itself by a 
subtle twitch of fitness at the moment, e.g. 
P. L., vi. 580.’ He treats the parallel-pas- 
sage annotation a little too scornfully, though 
the profusion of such notes gives its chief 
charm to Warton’s edition of the Minor 
Poems, an edition whose worth he fully re- 
cognises. He is observant even of minute 
differences in the early copies, when these 
differences are at all important. To this 
Vigilance one—-possibly a solitary—exception 





may be noted. The line (Samson Agonistes, 
1096), 


“T should have forced thee soon with other arms,” 


which Mr. Keightley explained by a note, 
stands thus, as in nearly all modern reprints. 
The early copies have wish. 

The reader of these volames will find that 
the ponderous absurdities of Todd, and the 
eccentricities which here and there flecked 
the scholarly and earnest work of Keightley 
have vanished from this edition, reared with 
patient loving labour, a fitting shrine for the 
relics of Milton. Thesmaller version, in the 
“‘ Golden Treasury Series,” has, prefixed to 
the poems, a memoir modestly called “A 
Map or Chronology of the Life as a whole.” 
Among other matter which will be new to 
many readers is a discovery of Professor 
Masson’s own making. The name of Milton’s 
mother, hitherto variously given as Caston or 
Bradshaw, turns out to have been Jeffreys or 
Jeffray. Here and there the writer has been 
carried away by his enthusiasm. The judg- 
ment of a critic is less discernible than the 

iality of a biographer in the statement 
aa that “ ~ 1640 and 1660 there 
was almost a total cessation of Pure Litera- 
ture in England, in consequence of the 
drafting of the literary intellect of the coun- 
try into the service of the current contro- 
versies.”” When so writing, Professor Masson 
must have forgotten that during those years 
the Hesperides, Lucasta, the Steps to the 
Temple, and several of Cowley’s works 
enriched our store of poetry ; Walton pub- 
lished his Angler, and Fuller finished his 
Church History; Jeremy Taylor produced 
(beside other volumes) his Golden Grove, 
Baxter his Saint’s Rest; and in the intervals 
of practice at Norwich, Dr. Browne was 
bringing out Religio Medici, Vulgar Errors, 
and Urn Burial. The list carries our thoughts 
away from “the troubled sea of noises and 
hoarse disputes ” to a.“ region calm of pure 
and serene air.” This current of quiet 
thought flowed on silently, and the better 
spirits (such, for instance, as Evelyn) were 
thereby refreshed and sustained during the 
fever of the Restoration. 

The appearance of this edition, summing 
up the results of previous studies, may afford 
a starting point for such fresh investigation 
as may be needed or possible. But it is 
difficult to see (unless in the unearthing of 
fresh documents bearing on the poet’s life) 
what further Miltonic worlds are left to con- 
quer. As to criticism, it is not easy to say 
anything new and true of an author whose 
sense is single, and who carries the imagina- 
tion captive at his will through regions and 
circumstances of which we can have no 
other conception than the very definite one 
he himself affords us. We cannot quarry 
into him as into the solid Shakespeare. We 
cannot see his universe from any other 
than his personal point of view. His man 
and woman, where they are not wholly 
exceptional, are wholly generalities. His 
devils resemble humanity so closely that 
we are told by himself what we are to think 
of them when, without that monition, we 
might forget their diabolic nature. Indeed, 
were we at liberty to think freely on the 
representation he gives us of Heaven and 
Hell, it is not certain that we should dis- 





approve Satan’s choice of residence. The 
rank and file of the angels are poor 
creatures beneath their celestial panoply, 
dull punsters, cringing courtiers, meanly 
(if piously) triuamphing over fallen foes 
whom they have failed to conquer, and 
sniggering over the calamity of the men 
of Babel. They are rather sorry at the Fall 
of Man, but they would have speedily for- 
gotten their “dim sadness,” even had no 
gospel of mercy been heard on high. Of 
course this is not the way to look at the 
poem. But such considerations show us 
how the whole optical effect of the exhibi- 
tion depends on our rigidly maintaining the 
attitude in which Milton puts us. His 
intention dominates all. Nothing is but as 
his thinking makes it. Apart from his per- 
sonal drift, a steady gaze at his work fills 
us with astonishment at the mental power 
that could secure the cohesion of such jarring 
elements even for a moment. The native 
force which alone could cope with such a 
theme had been early trained to the hardest 
task-work of ‘“‘ slow endeavouring art.” The 
vast Cosmos of Milton, “compared with 
which, Dante’s universe might go into a 
nutshell,” bears out the view that our poet’s 
art lay in seeming to overcome, rather than 
in really overcoming the difficulties of his 
subject. Professor Masson has thoroughly 
worked out the cosmography, and presents 
us with diagrams illustrative thereof. It is 
definite enough, certainly, this Cosmos; but 
is a dead framework, an infinitely extended 
unspiritual world.. Every step of Dante’s 
journey is on ground hallowed to God’s 
justice, mercy, or praise, and though the. 
outward semblances of things are sharply 
defined, the spiritual meaning informs the 
whole with a mystery of which we find 
no counterpart in Milton. Of Dante’s spirit- 
world we may say, as Lamb did of Spenser’s, 
“We know not the laws of that country.” 
Milton’s own culture and belief added to 
the intrinsic difficulties of his undertaking. 
The traditions of Olympus were familiar to 
him, and he had early loved to linger and 
listen “to what unshorn Apollo sings.”’ 
But he also shared the Puritan notion that 
culture and art really spring from the 
corruption of man’s nature, and that the 
old gods of the nations were fallen spirits, 
The vroceedings of the council in Pande- 
moni m are duly held in accordance with 
Homeric precedent. In the pure empyrean 
we are still haunted by memories of Zeus 
and Poseidon, however blended with Apo- 
calyptic hints. But all spirit and life has 
been left in the lower region. Beelzebub 
may well address his peers as “Synod of 
Gods!’ We might have supposed his 
chief’s sarcasms against the state of Heaven 
to be “calumnious art of counterfeited 
truth,” but that our experience of the an- 
gelic natures bears him out. Their service 
is anything but perfect freedom, “ the min- 
strelsy of Heaven.” And the observation 
might take a wider range. What can the 
Divine Persons of a Christian poem say ? 
Milton suppresses his own invention abso- 
lutely, and ‘‘ keeps close to the words of the 
Bible” (iii. 156). True: but with what 
poetic effect? The mysterious dialogue is 
degraded into a carte and tierce of Scripture 
phrases, and the Deity appears incapable of 
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other utterances than those familiar to the 
readers of the Authorised Version. Not only 
has Milton’s character rightly absolved him 
from all suspicion of irreverence, but his 
name and fame have prevented this absurdity 
from being assigned to its true cause. He 
might easily have left out of view, in a poem 
which claims our dogmatic, not merely our 
poetic belief, those things that eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard. The demons might 
have been modelled on degraded humanity, 
but “it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” The fact is, we have here one instance 
among many of the singular obtuseness of 
Milton to impressions ordinary and obvious 
to men of far less intellectual sensibility. 
For other examples in his domestic history 
we need not look far. His utter incapacity 
to comprehend the signs of his times was 
shown in a position exceptionally well suited 
for observing them. A far lesser man, not 
in constant communication with the ruling 
powers, might well have perceived that on 
the eve of the Restoration, no way to 
establish a Free Commonwealth was “ready” 
or “easy.” Milton failed to appreciate the 
complexity of life, “not condescending to 
little things.’”’ All temptations to him were 
on the model of the first—a simple choice 
between plain right and evident wrong. 
The actual difficulties of decision between 
contending claims and duties—difficulties at 
least as rife in his time as in any—he never 
recognised. In Paradise Regained, the force 
of the temptation is almost annihilated by 
the Divine discernment of the Tempted One, 
and (save in the last trial) is turned aside 
rather by a supernatural faculty than by a 
moral resistance. Satan once known as 
Satan, it is comparatively easy to reject his 
counsels. Bunyan saw deeper when he made 
his Christian combat diabolic suggestions 
which seemed to spring from his own mind. 
Even in the domain of his art, Milton’s 
intense effort, ever urging him onwards to 
the completion of his task, seems to have 
precluded much contemplation of it as it 
proceeded. He pauses, indeed, now and 
again to contemplate himself. “Into the 
heaven of heavens J have presumed.” We 
owe Paradise Lost quite as much to this 
sustained, eager narrowness of mind as to 
the oft-lauded “sublimity” of his inspi- 
ration. Milton’s egotism is “a revelation of 
spirit,” as has been well said, and it charac- 
terises the Paradise Lost as much as the 
tender, persistent humility of Dante marks 
the Divine Comedy. The current of his life 
determined that of his poetry, according 
to his own opinion that one who would write 
well in laudable things should himself be a 
true poem. His growth in Puritanism ma 
be traced in the Paradise Lost. After the 
Titanic battle in Book VI. we have more and 
more of the Hebrew Scriptures, and less of 
the Renaissance eclecticism. For richness and 
variety the earlier books are as conspicuous 
as are the later for severe simplicity—even to 
baldness. As God Almighty rather than the 
Almighty Good was the object of Puritan 
worship, it was natural that Milton should 
regard power as something indefeasibly 
‘holy. We have an example of the same 
bias in one of our greatest living writers. 
It was remarkable that one who had been in 
the van of the attack on all existing insti- 





tutions—who had shown no mercy to power 
that pleaded other sanctions, as law, pre- 
scription, tradition—should reserve his ad- 
miration for the power sanctioned by itself 
only, the bare force that supported the 
“strongest”’ government which that gene- 
ration had known. This characteristic of 
Milton was so well appreciated by his con- 
temporaries that they forgot the rest of his 
character. They imagined that he would 
acquiesce in the downfall of public virtue as 
easily as he had pardoned the overthrow of 
public liberty. In a copy of verses I have 
read—nowise remarkable, save as recording 
the current opinion—Paradise Lost is re- 
garded as a recantation, is said to have made 
amends for his prose writings, and to have 
been “his Paradise Regained.” 

The tone of these remarks may, to a 
reader fresh from the warm encomiums of 
Professor Masson, seem almost that of dis- 
paragement. But even he expressly allows 
that much of the interest of Paradise Lost 
lies in its presenting us with “a study of a 
great English mind of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.’ We may say, then, that Milton’s 
work, intrinsically precious as it is, is chiefly 
valuable to us for Milton’s sake. We hear 
in it the music of the varying moods of 
his constant, noble mind. His Mirth was the 
daughter of the breeze and the dawn—his 
Melancholy was the “‘divinest.” I, for one, 
am not ashamed to own that from the splen- 
dours and terrors of Paradise Lost, from the 
“brooks of Eden mazily murmuring,” I turn 
with ever-fresh delight to the musings whence 
all that is purest and loveliest in the great 

m had their source—to the incomparable 
Allegro” and “‘ Penseroso.” 
R. C. Browne. 








EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines. By 
Viscountess Strangford. New Edition. 
(London: Macmillan & Co, 1874.) 
Histoire d’ Egypte, dés les Premiers Temps 
de son Existence. Par H. Brugsch-Bey. 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1875.) 

Neue Wandkarte von Palaestina. Von Hein- 
rich Kiepert. (Berlin: Reimer, 1874.) 
“Or making many books,” says an eminent 
authority, “there is no end,” and of no class 
of works is this so true as of books of travel 
in the Holy Land. Lady Strangford, how- 
ever, has earned for herself the right to be 
heard on this subject, and must by no means 
be classed with the herd of tourists who, 
after a few months’ experience of the East, 
studied through the medium of a dragoman 
or contracting excursionist, feel it incum- 
bent upon themselves to rush into print and 
set up for geographers, There. 1s always 
a freshness and a truthfulness about her 
writings which make them pleasant as well 
as instructive reading. The present new 
edition of Egyptian Sepulchres and. Syrian 
Shrines will be welcomed by travellers as 
a supplement to Murray, while the or- 
dinary reader may derive from it either 
amusement or instruction, according to his 
bent. The style is delightful, and although 
it must be confessed that the information 
conveyed is neither unique nor startling, 
yet the facts may be for the most part per- 
fectly relied upon. We should perhaps make 





a slight exception in the case of the general 
statement concerning the topography of 
Jerusalem itself. Lady Strangford has in 
this followed Signor Pierotti rather too im- 
plicitly ; but, as is now well known, the sub. 
sequent researches of the Ordnance Survey 
of Jerusalem and the Palestine Exploration 
Fund have cast grave suspicions upon the 
conclusions or speculations of that author. 
Otherwise the book is unexceptionable for 
accuracy and graphic description. 

Brugsch-Bey has taken the early history 
of Egypt out of the domain of fable and 
speculation, and has given us instead, on the 
authority of hieroglyphic inscriptions and 
papyri, almost as clear, circumstantial, and 
authentic an account as we possess of the 
history of any European State. The present 
brochure contains the first twelve chapters of 
the French edition of the work, and com- 
prises the disquisitions upon the. origin of 
the ancient Egyptians, their neighbours, with 
the chronology of the times of the Pharaohs, 
and an account of the earlier dynasties until 
the time of Joseph. The author combats the 
notion that the ancient civilisation of Egypt 
was due to Ethiopia, but contends that it 
was indigenous, and points out that the 
oldest monuments exist in the north, at the 
summit of the Delta and of Lower Egypt, 
and that they follow a regular chronological 
order, gradually losing the stamp of an- 
tiquity as we approach the cataracts of 
Ethiopia. 

Brugsch-Bey possesses an enthusiastic 
love for his subject, which, though leading 
to painstaking and laborious research, and 
consequently to accuracy of detail, is never- 
theless scarcely conducive to that impar- 
tiality which should distinguish the historian. 
Thus, for instance, when he implies (p. 17) 
that the subjects of the Pharaohs more than 
rivalled Christianity in their moral code, 
supplied all the divine sentiment of justice 
which pervades the Mosaic laws, and antici- 
pated the policy of modern educational 
reform, we must take his statement with a 
rather large grain of salt. 

The chapter on “La Pré-histoire d’Egypte” 
contains some clear and important details on 
the mythology of the people, and its origin; 
while that on the Chronology is treated in 
an exhaustive, scholar-like, and eminently 
common-sensemanner. With the fifth chapter 
we commence the history of the first Pha- 
raoh Mena, and of the ancient empire. It 
would be beyond the scope of a notice like 
the present to give so much as a résumé of 
the events of this or the succeeding reigns; 
suffice it to say that even a cursory 
of this part of the work will give a new 
interest to the hieroglyphic monuments, not 
only to those who are fortunate enough to 
be able to study them on the spot, but even 
to the ordinary visitor to our museums, 
where so many are preserved. The question 
of the origin and use of the Pyramids was 
conclusively settled by Sir Henry James on 
“the Great id,” in which he com- 
pletely dis of the astronomical theory 
about which so much learned nonsense 
has been written. It is satisfactory to 
find his conclusions confirmed by so high 
an authority as the author of this 
work, who not only demonstrates the fact 
that these huge piles were constructed as 
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tombs for their royal owners, but points out 
that an exact proportion exists between 
their size and the duration of the builders’ 
reigns. It appears that they were com- 
menced by sieting a small and perfectly 
- pyramid over # sepulchral chamber, 
and that each year this erection was covered 
with a fresh coating of stones, so that the 
longer the Pharaoh lived the larger the 
yramid became. 

But the portion of the book which will be 
read with the greatest eagerness by most 
people is that which relates to the domina- 
tion of the so-called Hycsos dynasty, and the 
history of Joseph and the seven years’ 
famine in Egypt. Herr Brugsch shows that 
the Biblical narrative of these events is sub- 
stantially confirmed by the testimony of the 
hieroglyphic inscriptions. We shall look 
with great interest for the forthcoming part, 
in which the subject of the persecution and 
exodus of the Israelites is treated, as upon 
the former and upon the earlier part at least 
of the journey of Moses and his followers, 
Herr Brugsch can, perhaps, give us better 
information than any other writer. 

Dr. Kiepert’s map of Palestine is one of 
the best extant cartographical accounts of 
the Holy Land. It embodies the most ac- 
curate geographical information obtainable 
pending the publication of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund’s survey. This informa- 
tion is well digested, the map boldly exe- 
cuted, and the features of the country de- 
lineated with due regard to technical detail, 
but at the same time so clearly as to be 
intelligible even to a child. There are a 
few slips in the work, but not important 
ones. For instance, Dr. Robinson, on totally 
insufficient grounds, conjectured that the 
ruins of El Aujeh, in the Tih, were iden- 
tical with Ebodah, an ancient Roman fort 
marked in the Peutinger tables. The late 
Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake and I, in the course of 
our wanderings through the unexplored part 
of the wilderness, found a site not only 
exactly corresponding in position with that 
of the old Roman station, forming one of a 
line of forts on the old Roman road, but 
actually bearing among the ‘Azazimeh (an 
isolated mountain tribe) the name of ’Abdeh, 
which is literally identical with Ebodah. 
Dr. Kiepert, while giving our ’Abdeh from 
our published map, yet retains the name 
Ebodah as an equivalent of El ‘Aujeh ; but 
as it is not pretended that there were two 
Ebodahs, I imagine the latter must be an 
oversight. The map is in eight sheets, 
which can either be used separately, or 
mounted together as one entire chart for the 
wall. The biblical teacher or student will 
find it an invaluable help in his labours. 

E. H. Patmer. 








A History of England, principally in the 
Seventeenth Century. By Leopold von 
Ranke. In Six Volumes. (Oxford : Cla- 
rendon Press, 1875.) 


Nor very long ago there was a story current 
in Germany to the effect that at the time 
when M. Thiers was carecring through 
Europe in search of allies for his endangered 
country, he met Professor Ranke at an hotel 
in Vienna. The conversation soon passed 
from literary topics to the stirring political 





events of the day, till the Frenchman put 
the pointed question, “ Against whom are 
you fighting now that the Emperor is de- 
posed?” “(C’est Louis XIV.,” was the 
prompt reply. Whether the anecdote be 
true or not, it is at least characteristic of 
the great historian. “C’est Louis XIV.” 
may be given as the reason for the greater 
part of his life’s work. Starting with the 
contrast between the Romance and German 
nationalities, with a sketch of the Ottoman 
and Spanish monarchies, and of the Papal 
domination, he pointed out that at the 
opening of the sixteenth century the southern 
nations were predominant in Europe. The 
triumphant march of the Spanish and Otto- 
man armies, the all-pervading spirit of the 
Italian Papacy and the Italian Renaissance, 
found nothing in the North to resist their 
progress. The History of Germany in the Time 
of the Reformation tells how Luther came to 
break the spell, and to roll back the tide 
from north to south. It breaks off at the 
Peace of Augsburg, in 1555. The writer, 
it would seem, could never nerve himself to 
tell the continuous story of his country’s 
suffering. He has given us fragments, the 
essays on the times of Ferdinand I. and 
Maximilian II., on the Diets of the Empire, 
and on the biography of Wallenstein; and 
then he plunged forward to seize upon the 
origin of the Prussian kingdom, with its new 
basis for that unity which was the dream of 
the historian’s youth and the glory of his 
age. Why is his vision of his country’s 
past so broken? ‘*C’est Louis XIV.” 
That figure triumphant for a moment seems 
the outcome of all that the Renaissance and 
the Reformation had done for Europe. It 
is he who gathers all the spoils of greater 
men to deck the splendours of the Court of 
Versailles. In his French History, Ranke 
challenges the enemy of his country in his 
own domain. Through two centuries of 
greatness the vigour of French Protest- 
antism, the splendid bravery of the French 
aristocracy, the mighty genius of Richelieu, 
all led up to the hollow grandeur of 
Louis XIV. Then the idol was shattered, 
and corruption and all foul abominations 
spread over the earth from the place where 
he had been. 

If Ranke had not lived to write more than 
this, his collected works, save for what hope 
could be got out of the early years of 
Frederick II., would have formed the 
gloomiest of tragedies. If we compare the 
preface of the English History with the work 
itself, it is plain what an influence the con- 
templation of the defeat of Lonis XIV. 
exercised on his mind. The original title 
of the book was English History in the Sia- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries. The word 
“ Sixteenth ” is now dropped out. All the 
Reformation struggle is hurried over in less 
than a single volume; but as he approaches 
the times of Louis XIV., his work becomes 
fuller and more complete. ‘‘ England,” he 
says, after speaking of the Revolution of 
1688 (Pref., ix.) :— 


“England thus reorganised now set itself to 
contest the political superiority of France in a 
long and bloody war, which consequently became 
a struggle between two rival forms of polity ; and 
while the first of these bore sway over the rest of 
Europe, the other attained to complete realisation 





in its island-home, and called forth at a later time 
manifold imitations on the Continent also when 
the Continent was torn by civil strife. Between 
these differing tendencies, these opposite poles, 
the life of Europe has ever since vibrated from 
side to side.” 


These words form the key-note of the 
most valuable book which eight members of 
the University of Oxford have now given 
us in an English form, with the aid of the 
Clarendon Press, which will, it is to be hoped, 
be stimulated by the reception of this work to 
increased usefulness. It was not alone to 
the pertinacity of William or the genius of 
Marlborough that the overweening pride of 
the French despot owed its fall. The nation 
which took the leading part in the conflict 
had received impress from Coke and Eliot, 
from Hampden and Milton and Cromwell, 
till its form of life had become the very 
opposite to that form of life which found 
favour in France. To study the develop- 
ment of that life in the seventeenth century 
is the object of the book. 

It is needless to say that the anthor 
brings with him a fund of knowledge of the 
diplomatic and political State papers of the 
time which is absolutely unrivalled, and that 
he was the first to make use of the Venetian 
despatches, which are invaluable for this 
period. The principal feature of the book is 
its sublime and serene impartiality. What 
are Whigs and Tories that a writer whose eye 
takes in all forms of political life in Europe at 
@ glance should trouble himself to launch dis- 
dainful epithets at one or the other? He 
at least is under no temptation to forget 
that each party was but the outcome of 
thoughts and principles which had sprung 
into life in a former generation, and that if 
the leaders of the Commons stood upon the 
precedents of the House of Lancaster, the 
King stood upon the precedents of the 
House of Tudor, or that if the result of the 
change was to shift ‘‘ the centre of public 
authority in England,” the Crown and the 
Cabinet which came to take to a great ex- 
tent the place of the Crown, gathered up as 
much as it was right to gather up of the 
fragments of the shattered authority, so as 
to justify the vanquished from the charge of 
being wholly in the wrong. 

A history of England in the seventeenth 
century coming from such a hand is doubly 
welcome at the present moment. The period 
of the Stuart kings is, so far as politics are 
concerned, the least valuable part of Mr. 
Green’s admirable book; and when a book has 
acquired well-deserved popularity, it is a 
thankless task to remind the world that 
“ Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile.” In 
Ranke we have the corrective of Mr. Green’s 
ultra-Parliamentarianism. The triumph of 
Parliament is the main burthen of his nar- 
rative, but he sees that James, and Charles, 
and Cromwell too, had a principle to main- 
tain, and that it was neither consonant with 
their nature or their position to act much 
otherwise than they did. We may be quite 
sure even before we open the book that we 
shall not find the gloomy period between 
the session of 1629 and the session of 1640 
nicknamed The Tyranny. 

The strength of Professor Ranke’s book 
lies in his grasp of the interdependence of 
events happening contemporaneously in dif- 
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ferent parts of Europe, and of events hap- 
pening consecutively in point of time, as well 
as in his power of seeing how men of various 
characters were affected by these events as 
they passed by. His main weakness is his 
want of sympathy with those religious and 
moral movements which counted for more 
in the seventeenth century than at any 
other period of our history. Of course he 
does not neglect them. The force of Puri- 
tanism or Anglicanism must be counted with 
by every historian at his peril. But he 
knows them only from the skin outward. 
If Mr. Green leaves something to be desired 
in this respect, he is, at least, immeasurably 
superior to Professor Ranke. Take, for in- 
stance, Mr. Green’s picture of Elizabethan 
literature, and then turn to the larger work 
(book v. chap. vi.). How poor and tame it 
is. Professor Ranke seems to think that 
when he has told how the writers of the day 
dealt with political matters he has said 
enough. Of Shakespeare’s plays the _his- 
torical or quasi-historical dramas are alone 
mentioned, while the very names of 
Spenser and Hooker are entirely omitted. 
In thesame way,Mr.Green’s elaborate account 
of Puritanism finds no counterpart in the 
works of the German historian. 

The truth is, that Professor Ranke does 
not care to track out the windings of religious 
thought, or to measure the pulsation of re- 
ligious fervour. It is worth while to notice 
how his knowledge, and the instinct which 
springs from knowledge, guides him rightly 
upon very insufficient evidence in his account 
of the political events of the Session of 1628, 
while he fails to grasp in any thoroughly 
satisfactory way, the significance of the re- 
ligious movement of the Sessions of 1629 
and 1640-41. The course of the history 
presents itself to him as gradually settling 
down into a mutual understanding between 
the Crown and the Parliament, based upon 
the acknowledgment of the preponderance 
of the latter. Politically, William IIT. ap- 
pears as the great reconciler, the man who 
succeeded when James and Charles and 
Cromwell had alike failed :— 


“In theory (v. 302) it would have been impos- 
sible to bring the ideas of 1640 into harmony with 
those of 1660; they remained in perpetual antago- 
nism; but William III. knew how to unite the 
supporters of both in political action, which har- 
monised with the true interests of the country. 
He reminds us of Cromwell ; but yet how different 
were the two men! In Cromwell all was dim 
impulse, great political instinct, and masterful 
will; he never succeeded in even coming to an 
understanding with the popular assemblies, and 
yet he could not do without them. In William 
all is reflection, cireumspection, forethought, con- 
scious insight into the situation of affairs.” 

Perhaps we may repeat once more, ‘‘ C’est 
Louis XIV.” The harmony between King 
and Parliament which made the successful 
conflict possible has evidently the strongest 
attraction for the historian. The Toleration 
Act and the abolition of the censorship of 
the press are shuffled over in a few brief 
sentences. Yet it may be fairly urged that 
the establishment of Parliamentary supre- 
macy was only possible under these con- 
ditions; and that unless an historian of the 
seventeenth century keeps clearly before his 
eyes these two great measures as the beacon 
by which he is to guide his steps, he will 





hardly be likely to’ pass a fair judgment on 
the men whose actions he describes. It was 
the declaration of the House of Commons 
against a free press and a free pulpit in 1629 
which justified Charles in his own eyes in 
ruling without Parliament altogether. It was 
Charles’s determination to follow in the steps 
of the Commons, though from the other side, 
which justified the Long Parliament in its 
own eyes in abolishing episcopacy and royalty. 
When this is remembered, we are able to 
look upon the deeds of thesé' men without 
praising over much or blaming over much. 
The men were combating evils for which 
the remedy had not yet been found. In- 
finite pity is the true attitude in which to 
regard those who erred in the struggle as 
long as their hand was conscientiously, if 
ignorantly, raised on the side of that which 
seemed to them to be right. With more 
justice than the historian of the French 
Revolution may the Englishman look back 
with pride to the “Egregias animas qui 
sanguine nobis Hance Patriam peperere suo.” 
Hampden and Falkland stand side by side in 
St. Stephen’s Hall. Would that Eliot and 
Wentworth stood there too. 

One would be almost ashamed, however, 
of pointing out these deficiencies, if it were 
not that it is needless to call attention to the 
merits of so great a work. Atall events, the 
deficiencies are not such as to do much harm 
in England. Our ordinary histories teem with 
blunders of quite a different kind. It is not 
merely because we,have no general history 
of the Stuart peried that .the Oxford Uni- 
versity eight, to-use a phrase familiar in 
another region, have wisely placed this book 
in our hands. It is because its thoughts 
move in a higher and more elevated sphere 
than that into which popular English writers 
have succeeded in penetrating. It will 
be a happy day for English historical 
study if it is clearly understood that 
not to have read and digested this book 
deprives a writer of any claim to be heard 
on the period of which it treats. It would 
be impossible to give any idea of its high 
merits by any selection of extracts. It must 
be studied as a whole, and it would be as 
idle to attempt to convey an idea of the 
whole by a paragraph as it would be to con- 
vey an idea of Mont Blanc by showing a 
pebble picked up at its foot. The characters 
of James and Charles, and of scores of 
others among the leading personages, form 
a study by themselves; but they must be 
studied amid the surroundings in which 
they have been placed by the writer, who, 
take him all in all, is undeniably the first 
historian of the day. 

It is understood that the Errata have been 
accidentally omitted, and therefore I may 
have been anticipated in pointing out that 
the translator of the first volame would have 
done well to correct errors about names of 
which Professor Ranke is sometimes guilty. 
At p. 377 we have the curious form of Charles 
Darnley for the brother of Mary Stuart’s 
husband ; at p. 479 Effingham is introduced 
as if it were the surname of the Karl of 
Nottingham ; at p. 504 Lord Digby is termed 
Sir John in 1621; and at p. 512 we hear of 
the Duke of Buckingham in 1622. At p. 
504 the Scottish title of Lindsay is given, 
instead of the English title of Lindsey, to 





the commander of the expedition which 
sailed to Rochelle after the death of Buck- 
ingham. On the other hand, the attack 
upon Ellesmere’s legal dignity by describing 
him (p. 384) as Keeper of the Privy Seal is 
not warranted by the word Siegelbewahrer 
in the original. 

The translators have exercised a wise dis- 
cretion in abstaining from pointing out such 
errors of fact as that (p. 498) that Bacon 
was the author of the Paradoxes, or which 
(p. 515) appeals to a letter printed in the 
Cabala as the Archbishop of York’s, as if it 
had not been long ago proved by Mr. Forster 
to be a forgery, originally appearing in the 
name of the Archbishop of Canterbury. To 
be a corrector of Professor Ranke it would 
be necessary to have something approaching 
to his knowledge. 

Samuet R. Garpiner. 








Shakespeare-Lexicon. A complete Dictionary 
of all the English Words, Phrases and Con- 
structions in Works of the Poet. By Dr. 
Alexander Schmidt. Vol I. A—L. (Ber- 
lin: Georg Reimer. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1874.) 

Tue time has long gone by when it was the 

fashion to speak of aGerman as some 

inferior being. With us of to-day to say 
that “ Hermann” was “a German ” would 
rather exalt than lower the claims of the 
said Hermann to be listened to with all 
attention and respect. With regard to Shak. 
spere particularly, to whose highest interpre- 
tation Germans have already contributed so 
nobly, one cannot but receive with especial 
interest any fresh offering of German scho- 
larship. It is easy to laugh at certain fea- 
tures in their criticism, and occasionally to 
wish for an explanation of their explana- 
tions; but it is not easy to over-estimate 
our obligations to them for raising the gene- 
ral tone of Shaksperian study, and helping 
to rescue us from a danger that seems ever 
imminent in England of forgetting the spirit 
in the letter. Textualism, and verbiage and 
archaeology are pursuits whose importance 
none would deny ; but we want continually 
reminding that for the real comprehension 
of Shakspere these, taken altogether, do not 
constitute the end, but are only the meaus, 
or rather some of the means, to the end. 

Certainly, whatever mistakes. the German 

may make concerning our great poet, in 

whatever mists he may seem to enfold 
him— 
“ teadupe O° ap’ népe rodAy,” 
as the bewildered Briton so commonly 
cries — however impossible may be his 
exegeses in the vulgar opinion, he does 
not commit the fatal blunder of treating 
the plays as mere mortua corpora, and 
ignoring the living soul that burns with 
greater or less intensity in every one of 

them. And this fact is at last gaining a 

full recognition. Also we are beginning 

to see that the German school is not an- 
tagonistic to the English, but supplementary 
to it, and to value more fairly efforts avd 
achievements in a line of investigation we 
have ourselves too much neglected. 

The more these two great schools under- 
stand each other, the better must be the 
result. Undoubtedly each has something to 
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learn from the other. Perhaps the work, or 
instalment of the work, whose appearance 
we have to notice in this paper may be 
taken as a sign that Germany is purposed 
not to neglect the methods hitherto more 
particularly followed in this country and the 
United States. Dr. Schmidt’s work in the 
first place aims at being a complete con- 
cordance. But it does more than the ex- 
cellent works of Mrs. Cowden Clarke and 
Mrs. Howard Furness: it classifies the 
occurrences of each word according to the 
sense, so that it is, in short, a concordance 
and a glossary combined. Assuredly no work 
could be less liable to the charge of nebu- 
losity. It may be well or ill executed; but 
thcre is no mysticism about it. It is as 
matter of fact as the multiplication table, 
or one of Mr. Walt Whitman’s catalogues. 

We are glad to say that the work is ex- 
ecuted with great care and accuracy. It is 
no wonder if the English is not always quite 
faultless—e.y., s.v. Catercousins, Dr. Schmidt 
speaks of ‘“‘ persons who peaceably feed to- 
gether ’’—but even in this respect one cannot 
complain, but may rather admire. The 
definitions are expressed with clearness and 
without pretence. The arrangement is satis- 
factory. The type is all that could be wished. 
On the whole, the work is a very valuable 
help to thorough Shaksperian study. 

We quote one or two specimens, that our 
readers may judge for themselves :— 


“ Cockney, as it seems, a person who knows only 
the life and manners of the town, and is conse- 
quently well-acquainted with affected phrases, but 
a stranger to what every child else knows: this 
great lubber, the world, will prove a c., Tw. IV. 1, 
15. Cry to tt, as the c. did to the eels when she put 
‘em @ the paste alive, Lr. II. 4, 123.” 

“ Eke, adv. also (used only by Pistol, the Host, 
> Wiv. I. 3, 105; II. 3,77. Mids, III. 

, 97. 

“ Fysell, vinegar: I will drink potions of e. 
‘gainst my strong infection, Sonn. 111, 10 (vinegar 
being esteemed efficacious in preventing the com- 
munication of the .plague and other contagious 
distempers). Woo't weep? woo't fight? woo't 
fast? woot tear thyself? Woot drink up e.? 
eat a crocodile? Hml. V.1, 299 (Qq. esill, Ff. 
esile in italics; Keightley Yssel, Hanmer Nile, 
Capell Milus. About to drink up = to drink; see 
Drink and Up. THamlet’s questions are apparently 
ludicrous, and drinking vinegar, in order to exhibit 
deep grief by a wry face, seems much more to the 
purpose than drinking up rivers. As for the 
crocodile, it must perhaps be remembered that 
it is a mournful animal; cf. H6B ILL., i, 226, 
and Oth. IV. 1, 257).” 


The idea that the feats Hamlet volunteers 
should be pertinent to the occasion has, per- 
haps, not been considered enough by those 
who have dealt with this vexed passage. 

Such is the general character of this work. 
Anything of the kind so exhaustive has never 
before been attempted. The labour involved 
18 Obviously prodigious; but Dr. Schmidt 
has faced it boldly. Sudavit et alsit. He has 
certainly won the honour to which he aspires. 
“Der Verfasser hat keiner gréssern Ehrgeiz 
—wenn es einem Lexicographen erlaubt ist 
Elirgeiz zu hegen—als den, auch eingebornen 
Englandern niitzlich seinzukénnen.”” Having 
thus expressed our high opinion of this work, 
we may now, without any danger of mis- 
leading, point out respects in which we think 
it improveable. 

We regret that the Two Noble Kinsmen 





has not been admitted into the list of the 
plays. There can be little doubt that that 
play has just as good a right to be assigned 
to Shakspere as The Taming of the Shrew, 
Henry VIIL., Pericles, and perhaps Parts IT. 
and III. of Henry VI. ; and probably a much 
better right than The First Part of Henry VI. 
and Titus Andronicus. If it is to be excluded 
because it contains some passages by an- 
other hand, then Troilus and Cressida, Timon 
of Athens, and perhaps Richard III., should 
be excluded. The statement of the title- 
page of the first edition—that it was written 
by the memorable Worthies of their time, 
Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William Shak- 
speare, Gent.—is supported by the metrical 
and the aesthetic evidence (see Transactions 
of the New Shakspere Society, Part I. pp. 25* 
—4*). When as good a case is made out 
for Edward IIL, by all means let that drama 
too find a proper welcome. Meanwhile, 
surely, The Two Noble Kinsmen ought no 
longer to be left out of any edition of 
Shakspere’s works that professes to be 
complete, or ignored in any volume that 
handles those works in their entirety. 

To turn toa few details, out of several 
that present themselves :— 

“ Catercousin, quatre cousin, remote relation, 
misapplied by Gobbo to persons who peaceably 
feed together: hts master and he are scarce —s 
Merch. II. 2, 189.” 


No doubt cater suggests quatre, and edi- 
tors have perpetually yielded to the sug- 
gestion; but, as there is no such phrase in 
French as quatre cousin,:so far as is known, 
the result is not of ‘much value. It is a 
case of “ ignotum per ignotius;” for, what- 
ever be the derivation, there was, and is, 
such a phrase as cater cousin in English ; it 
is still in use in the provinces; see Halli- 
well’s Dict. of Prov. and Archaic Words. Is 
it impossible that the cater is connected 
with cate or cake, cater, acater, caterer, &c., 
and that the word means simply messfellow ? 
This explanation has been offered before ; 
but it may still require confirmation. 

In the valuable article on it we are told 
in section 4, that it is “used for the def. 
article in the language of little children: go 
to it grandam, child; it grandam will give 
it a plum, John II. 160,161.” What ex- 
actly is meant? Surely it here is either 
simply the archaic form, which was in 
Shakspere’s age in the course of supersession 
by its; or else, the context considered, it 
is meant to be a piece of broken language— 
of nursery English—of child’s talk. 

We are told that interest in Macbeth i. 2. 
64:— 

“No more that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest.” 


That interest means “concern, advantage,” 
as in Lear, v. 3. 85. We commend to Dr. 
Schmidt’s notice, the interpretation given 
by the editors of the edition of Macbeth 
published by the Clarendon Press. ‘“ Bosom 
interest, close and intimate affection ;”’ and 
then follow some well-chosen quotations to 
illustrate the senses of both bosom and in- 
terest. In King Lear, i. 1. 87 :— 
“to whose young love 


The wines of France and milk of Burgundy 
Strive to be intcress’d.” 


Dr. Schmidt, it seems, prefers to read in- 





terested, and gives as an equivalent “ to 
found a claim”! “M. Edd.,” i.e. Modern 
Editors, ‘ preposterously intevess’d.” Why 
** preposterously ” ? J. W. Hates. 








Joseph Mazzint. A Memoir by E. A. V. 
With Two Essays by Mazzini : “ Thoughts 
on Democracy,” and “The Duties of 
Man.” With Two Autotype Portraits. 
(London: H. 8. King & Co., 1875.) 


Tue Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini, 
published in six volumes a few years ago by 
Messrs. Smith and Elder, formed a whole too 
bulky, too disconnected, too little relieved by 
editorial arrangement or explanation, to be 
very inviting, even to those who might be 
sincerely desirous to make acquaintance at 
first hand with the doctrines and adventures 
of the great agitator. The present memoir 
does not, perhaps, give the less faithful re- 
presentation of its hero because it is the work 
of an enthusiastic friend and devout ad- 
mirer. One of the most noticeable of Maz- 
zini’s characteristics was the power of inspir- 
ing those who knew him with feelings of the 
strongest personal attachment, and a bio- 
grapher writing under the influence of such 
feeling, though unable to save the reader 
from the labour of criticism, is almost cer- 
tain to succeed in showing the man as he 
was content to be seen by his friends. We 
are only inclined seriously to complain of 
the writer’s zeal when it leads her to publish 
deliberately charges (generally of “ trea- 
chery,” “ betrayal,” and the like) against 
almost every other Italian politician or 
patriot except Mazzini, from Cavour and 
Garibaldi downwards, which Mazzini him- 
self was careful to abstain from formulating 
even when his disappointment at finding 
their ends and purposes different from those 
most passionately desired by himself made 
him at the time regard the refusal of co- 
operation as desertion and positive breach of 
faith. He was too single-minded to waste 
resentment on individuals who had simply 
failed him as partisans, and it is an indif- 
ferent compliment to his memory to repre- 
sent all that has been done for the liberty 
and unity of Italy, by men with whom he 
would have been willing to work if they 
would have worked in his way, as done 
against his will and in the face of his remon- 
strance. 

Mazzini was born at Genoa in 1805; he 
was a very delicate and precocious child; as 
a boy he adopted the habit, which he never 
abandoned, of dressing always in black, 
fancying himself, as he says, in mourning 
for his country. His first aspirations were 
after literary eminence, and he speaks of his 
renunciation of the literary career as “ his 
first great sacrifice.” To please his family 
he began to practise as an advocate, and, we 
can well believe, was highly popular with 
the poor clients whose causes are, for two 
years, pleaded gratis by beginners in the 
profession. He joined the Carbonari, though 
rather despising their “ old-fashioned bow! 
and dagger ceremonies of affiliation,” and 
being dissatisfied with the absence of any 
positive aim in the programme of the asso- 
ciation. Soon after 1830 he was arrested 
for complicity in some of their plots and 
imprisoned in the fortress of Savona; his 
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father, on enquiring of what crime his son 
was accused, received for answer that 

‘he was a young man of talent, very fond of 
solitary walks by night, and habitually silent as 
to the subject of his meditations, and that the 
Government was not fond of young men of 
talent the subject of whose musings was unknown 
to it.” 

During his confinement he conceived the 
idea of the Association of “ Young Italy ;” 
his propaganda began when, after six months’ 
detention, he was released and banished. 
First in France, then in Switzerland, he de- 
voted himself to the dissemination, by means 
of ‘‘ Young Italy ” and “ Young Europe,” of 
the twin principles, Republican unity for 
his own country and an “ Alliance of the 
Peoples” for the rest of Europe. 

Exiled from Switzerland, he decided in 
1836 to come to England, after passing 
through a mental crisis of discouragement, 
doubt, and despair, the description of which, 
taken from the autobiographical notes in the 
larger work, is the most interesting passage 
in the present volume. When he was in the 
lowest depths of misery he heard a friend, 
who was urged to break in upon his soli- 
tude, answer: “ Leave him alone: he is in 
his element—conspiring and happy ;’’ the 
fact being that at that very time all the 
sources of a conspirator’s happiness—hope of 
success, confidence in the means and end 
pursued, and perfect confidence in a faithful 
few banded against the outer world—had 
failed him together. He found himself dis- 
trusted by his nearest friends, and his own 
confidence in the righteousness of his cause 
was shaken when he saw himself, in imagi- 
nation, left to serve it alone. We cannot 
but regret the loss of the MS.—in themanner 
of Foscolo’s Jacopo Ortis—in which he had 
recorded the impressions of this period, and 
which he intended for anonymous publica- 
tion, but lost in passing through France. 
The experience bears a much closer resem- 
blance to those of a strictly religious cha- 
racter than the similar, but comparatively 
unmotived mood of depression recorded in 
Mill’s Autobiography. What Mazzini might 
have called his “ conversion,’ took place 
suddenly: he woke one morning to find his 
mind at rest again, and convinced that “ his 
sufferings were the temptations of egotism 
and proceeded from a misconception of life.” 
The opinions into which this subjective 
change translated itself—that “ life is a mis- 
sion,’ human progress the will of God, and 
general respect for duty or acceptance of the 
mission to serve humanity the condition of 
progress, are set forth as characteristically 
and compendiously as may be, in the second 
of the essays appended to the present me- 
moir. In that, and in the ‘“ Thoughts upon 
Democracy in Europe,” Mazzini contends at 
the same time against the two mutually 
antagonistic developments of utilitarianism, 
individualism, and socialism : the one taking 
for granted that the best which private per- 
sons can or will, as a rule, do for society is to 
secure their own happiness; the otherassum- 
ing that each generation of persons having a 
common interest is in the same moral posi- 
tion as an individual is according to the 
former theory. His most earnest appeals 
are to the working classes not to adopt as 
their own the opinions which have furnished 





the middle class with excuses for tolera- 
ting all the wrongs which do not right 
themselves by sheer force of intolerableness. 
But though much of his criticism may com- 
mend itself even to Englishmen of the class 
addressed, we doubt whether his eloquence 
is exactly calculated townove their strongest 
feelings; the pure religious enthusiasm which 
he endeavours to excite presupposes some 
dogmatic conviction or hereditary passién 
such as in most Protestant countries only 
exists amongst the uneducated in company 
with some definite sectarian creed, and with- 
out the religious enthusiasm which gives both 
meaning and power to his own utterances, 
the practical recommendations to be derived 
from them might appear simply trite or 
Utopian. Still, those who are accustomed 
to regard Mazzini as a mere visionary may 
do well to readjust their impression by the 
help of the essays, in which many remarks 
may be found of the same degree of sagacity 
as the following :— 


“ Universal suffrage in a country governed by a 

common faith is the expression of the national 
will; but in a ——~ deprived of a common be- 
lief, what can it be but the mere expression of 
the interests of those numerically the stronger, to 
the oppression of all the rest? ” 
With the instinct of a religious reformer, 
Mazzini’s aim was always to call into being 
the common faith which should direct the 
popular will his own way; he was even will- 
ing to admit that changed conditions made 
it harder for faith to grow in its old heroic 
simplicity ; but he failed to see that a simple 
faith like his own had too few points of con- 
tact with the complexities of modern politics 
to supply infallible guidance on each ques- 
tion as it arose, while his admirable scorn 
for any but the highest motives prevented 
his giving even a secondary weight to con- 
siderations of possibility or expediency. 

The biographer passes briefly over the 
scandal caused in England in 1844 by the 
violation of Mazzini’s letters in the Post 
Office ; his share in Italian affairs from 1848 
to 1859 is traced briefly, and, as we have 
already objected, in a spirit of controversial 
partisanship. In 1870 he left England for 
Palermo, meaning to join—or, as his friends 
half thought, hoping to die in—a general Re- 
publican rising of Sicily. He was arrested 
at Gaeta by General Medici, in whose 
column he had marched with Garibaldi from 
Bergamo in 1848; amnestied two months 
later, the friend who tells the story crossed 
the Campagna with him, and witnessed the 
silent grief with which he saw Rome once 
more “ profaned by monarchy.” The last 
year of his life was devoted to writing and 
conducting a Republican journal, Roma del 
Popolo. He died in March 1872. Of the 
two portraits prefixed to the memoir, one 
illustrates aptly the tinge of sacerdotal 
severity in his character, the other its be- 
nignant intentness. Epira Simcox. 








Handy-Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying 
Dates. By J.J. Bond, Assistant-Keeper 
in Her Majesty’s Record Office. (London: 
George Bell & Sons; and Bartlett & Co., 
1875.) 

One of the greatest difficulties which the 

careful student of history has to contend 





with, is to bring into harmony with his. own 
national method of computing dates the dis- 
cordant systems adopted in different coun. 
tries and at different times. 

The work of Mr. Bond will supply him 
with the necessary information, and will 
place him in the position of seeing his way 
clearly in the most intricate mazes of chro. 
nology. The book consists of a preface and 
three parts. The preface contains much 
valuable information on the history of 
chronology, and may perhaps seem. occasion. 
ally to enter into details which would have 
been more appropriately placed in the bod 
of the work. The first portion of the hheak 
is devoted chiefly to the consideration of 
calendars, and furnishes the reader with the 
information requisite for understanding 
them, and for making the necessary caleula- 
tions. 

The second part explains the various eras 
which have been adopted by different 
nations. 

The third part is the Appendix, and in- 
cludes with other matter a complete series 
of the regnal years of English sovereigns 
from the Conquest to 1875. 

After an account of the Julian and 
Gregorian calendars, we are initiated into 
the mysteries of the year Letters, the Golden 
Numbers, the Epact, the mode of finding 
Easter Day, &c. 

Rules are given for those who may wish 
to make the calculations themselves, but the 
majority of readers will probably be con- 
tented to rely on the numerous tables which 
Mr. Bond has drawn up for their instruc- 
tion. 

The rules are generally sufficient, but 
they are not always the most simple that 
could be devised. It is often necessary to 
ascertain the day of the week on which a 
particular date falls, and various modes 
have been adopted for the purpose. If the 
rules enable us to find the proper day for 
the first of the given month, we can easily 
manage the rest for ourselves. Let us now 
consult Mr. Bond (p. 168): — 

“ Rule for finding the Initial day of each month 
in any Julian Year from 9 a.v., or for any 
Gregorian Year from Nov. 1, 1582. 

“ Add the Solar Regular for the required month 
to the Concurrent belonging to the Year Letter 
for the year in question; the sum, if it exceed not 
seven, will represent the initial day of the month. 
If the sum be greater than seven, that number 
(7) must be deducted ; the remainder being then 
taken to indicate the day of the week with which 
the month in question begins.” 

Mr. Bond supplies the Tables of Solar 
Regulars and Concurrents, and the figures 
which belong to each day of the week. 

This is rather complicated, and few will 
be able to manage it, unless they have the 
tables of Solar Regulars and Concurrents 
before them. There is, however, a mode of 
arriving at the same result so simple that 
anyone can employ it. It is this :— 

Commit to memory the following lines. 
Aurea Dona Dedit Generose Bacchus Egenis. 
Grata Ceres Frumentum Almum Donasse 

Fatetar. 

The twelve words stand for the twelve 
months in order, and the initial letter will 
tell you on what day of the week each 
month begins. 
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Beample.—On what days of the week did 
the 9th Feb., 16th May, and 23rd Oct. fall 
in 1445, and on what days will they fall in 
1876 P 

Write out the seven first letters of the alpha- 
bet in order (the Sunday letter a capital) ; 
under the Sunday letter write “ Sunday,” and 
place the other days in their order wnder the 
other letters. 1445 is a common year with 


Sunday letter C. 
a. b. C. d. 6. f. g. 
Fr. Sat. Sun. M. Tu. W. Th. 


By referring to the mnemonics you will 
see that the Ist Feby. is Monday, therefore 
the 9th is Tues. ; the 1st of May is Sat., the 
—q Sund.; the Ist Oct. is Frid., the 23rd 

t. 

1876 will be leap year with Sunday letters 
B.A. Use B. for January and February, 
and A. for the rest of the year. 

Sa Bekheat g 

Sai. Son. M. ‘Ta. W. Th. #0" Jam. and Feb. 

gan. M. Ta. W. Th. F Set, pF 10 last months. 


The 1st Feb. will be Tues. The 1st May, 
Mon. The Ist Oct., Sun. The 9th Feb., 
— The 16th May, Tues. The 23rd Oct., 

on. 

The Prayer Book gives the mode of find- 
ing the Sunday letter for the New Style. For 
the Old Style, used in England till 1752, and 
still used in the Greek Church, add to the 
number of the year one-fourth, disregarding 
fractions, and divide by 7; the remainder will 
oo the letter by the help of the following 

le :— 


Find the Sunday Letters for 1445 and 1448, 


4)1445 4)1448 
361-1 362 no remainder 
—_— — (leap year). 
7)1806 7)1810 
258 -—0=C. 258—4 =F, 


In leap year there are two letters; the one found’ 
and the preceding one. For 1448 G. F. 


Mr. Bond’s rule is rather more compli- 
cated. 

_ The mode of finding the Epact is given 
in the quaint language of a writer of the 
sixteenth century :— 

“Ye must imagin 3 places and on the thombe 
most fitly, that is the root of the thombe ye first, 
and the middle joynt the second, and the toppe of 
the thombe the third, then in the first place which 
is the roote of the thombe, put this number 10, and 
im the middle joynt of the thombe 20, and at the 
toppe 30. This put in memorie, by the order of 
these places shalbe counted the Golden Number; 
&8 one in the first place or roote, and two in the 
second or middle joynt, and three in the third 
place, then do returning, set 4, on the roote or first 

5 on the second, &c., till ye come to the 

iden Number for the yeere, for the which you 

seeke, and the number of that place must be —_ 

with the Golden Number of the , and that, 

it amounts to, shal be the pact, so that it 

passe not 30, but if it passe 30, let goe 30, and 
remain is your request.” 

We cannot undertake to mention all the 





interesting subjects treated ; we must con- 
fine ourselves to the most useful. 

The section headed “‘Commencement of 
the year” will be particularly acceptable to 
the student of history and law. From it 
we learn on what day the different nations 
began their year, and when they adopted 
the Gregorian style. As might have been 
expected, it was generally made a religious 
question; but Mr. Bond has not informed 
us that in the canton of Glarus, Catholics 
and Protestants are saitl to have agreed to 
reject the change, because they found that 
the sun would not shine on their town clock 
through the defile in the mountains on the 
same day as before. 

Students of mediaeval history will often 
refer to the list of Saints’ Days; lawyers 
will consult the Tables of the Law Terms; 
much light will be thrown on French Chro- 
nology trom 1792 to 1805 by the Republican 
Calendar ; the Biblical student will derive 
assistance from the Hebrew Calendars, and 
the tables given under the “Era of the 
Hegira”’ will enable us with facility to com- 
pare Christian and Mohammedan dates. 

The student of English history will derive 
much profit from the Tables of the Regnal 
Years of the English Sovereigns. Our most 
laborious compilers are often at variance 
with each other in fixing the dates for the 
meetings of Parliament, and they not un- 
frequently place Parliaments in their wrong 
order. With Mr. Bond’s tables before him, 
Dugdale could not have made his extra- 
ordinary mistake about the Parliaments held 
at the beginning ofthe reign of Henry IV. 

We regret that Mr. Bond has not thought 
fit to give us some account of the method of 
numbering Acts of Parliament. It is true 
that the Table of the Regnal Years will give 
much assistance, but we cannot help thinking 
that many of his readers will want to know 
why he quotes a statute passed in July, 
1830, as 1 Will. IV. c. 70, and a statute 
passed in December, 1830, as 1 Will. IV. c. 3. 

Mr. Bond gives us a translation of some 
entries in old books of the Exchequer, which 
he thinks were made at the time the events 
recorded happened. We will only mention 
two. On August 4, 49 Hen. III., we are 
told that “ Simon de Montfort with his army 
was put to flight at the battle of Evesham.” 
If the verb used in the original is “ profli- 
gare,” Mr. Bond might have translated it in 
such a way as not to let Simon escape. From 
an entry under August 26,20 Edw. III., it 
appears as if the writer thought that the 
King of Majorca was killed at the battle of 
Crecy. 

The amount of valuable information con- 
veyed in the volume is very great, but it is 
not always easy to find. There is no index, 
and it would be difficult to make one for a 
book one half of which consists of figures. 
The order of the work is somewhat confused, 
and although it might not be easy to treat 
so many subjects in a thoroughly systematic 
way, yet some changes might certainly be 


-made with advantage. The list of Saints’ 


Days, the extracts from the books of the 
Exchequer, and the section from which we 
learn when the different states adopted the 
New Style, might be placed in the Appendix. 
The sections on the Golden Numbers, the 
Solar Regulars, the Epact, &c., should im- 





mediately follow that on the Year Letters. 
The rule given p. 259 for finding the year 
letter before 1 a.D., should have been placed 
at p. 31. The rule. for finding the golden 
number, p. 253, should be found in p. 122. 
More appropriate places might also be found 
for the sections on the Christian Era, p. 
316, the Canonical Hours, p. 312, and Per- 
petual Calendars, p. 185, 

With an easy rule for finding the day of 
the week, we think the fourteen calendars, 
pp. 53-67, might have been omitted, and 
the table for finding the year letters need 
not have been given three times (pp. 36, 
124, 240). 

The author, though generally accurate, 
falls into some mistakes from which no 
chronological system could protect him. In 
the year 325 Constantine was not Emperor 
of the East, but sole Emperor; Gregory 
XIII. was not Pope at the time of the 
Council of Trent; and Isabella of France 
(second wife of Richard II.), who was born 
in 1389, could not possibly have been the 
daughter of Charles V., who died in 1380. 
Some errors may also be detected, from 
which his own valuable Tables ought to 
have guarded him. In his interesting ac- 
count of the Law Terms, he enumerates 
cases in which the commencement of a reign 
breaks into a Term. In the cases of Edward 
II. and Henry VIII. he is wrong. Edward 
I. died July 7, 13807. Easter day was on 
March 26, so that Trinity Term ended on 
June 21. Henry VII. died on April 21, 
1509. Easter day was on April 8, and 
Easter Term would begin on the 25th, after 
the King’s death. Mr. Bond also tells us 
that Edward III. died on the day of the 
Feast of the Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist. He had before informed us cor- 
rectly that he died on Sunday, June 21, 
1377. In 1877 the Feast of St. John fell on 
Wednesday. 


The book is for the most part well and 
correctly printed, but there are occasional 
mistakes which cannot perhaps always be 
put down to the printer. In page 222 the 
Greek quotations are inaccurately given, and 
Mr. Bond makes inconsistent efforts to trans- 
fer from Greek to English the name of the 
Coptic month bappov (pp. 222, 208, 210). 
The additional days in the Armenian year 
are three times called Epagomanae (225-6), 
and we do not know who is responsible for 
inventing a second female pope, Silvesta. 

H. A. Porrincer. 








Mr. Henry Taytor, the town clerk of Flint, 
has issued A Few Notes upon the History of the 
County’ and Town of Flint (Chester: Griffith). 
Manuscript sources of information have not, it 
would seem, been used to any great extent, but the 
ordinary sources of printed information have been 
diligently examined, and a useful phiet has 
been the consequence. It is a pity, however, that 
the vast treasure of documents relating to Wales, 
once in Chester Castle, but now in the Public 
Record Office, has not been laid under contri- 
bution. Flint did not send members to the English 
Parliament until the reign of Henry VIII. Mr. 
Taylor gives what seems to be an accurate list of 
these worthies from 1547 to the present time. The 
families of Mostyn, Conway, Hanmer, Williams, 
and Glynne seem to have ruled the shire for 
upwards of three centuries. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


A Stranye World. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” In Three Volumes. 
(London: John Maxwell & Co., 1875.) 

One Easter Even. By Klotho. In Three 
Volumes. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1875.) 

Oap and Bells. By Margaret C. Helmore. In 
Two Volumes. (London: Smith, Elder 
& Co., 1875.) 

A Child of Fortune. By Stephen J. Mac- 
kenna. In Three Volumes. (London: 
Hurst & Blackett, 1875.) 

Rosamunda the Princess. And other Tales. 

Oxford and London: James Parker & 
o., 1875.) 


Miss Brappon’s manners of writing are as 
various as Nick Bottom’s manners of acting. 
But though she has lately tried to aggravate 
her voice so as to roar you “an ’twere any 
nightingale,” yet ber chief humour is still 
for a murderer and for Ercles vein. To 
prove it, she has written A Strange World. 
We may say at once that this novel is quite 
worthless. The lamentable comedy per- 
formed by the Athenian patches was a master- 
piece to it, and even of that tragical mirth 
the critic said that in all the play there was 
not one word apt, one player fitted. We are 
launched into Mid-Bohemia. Justina Elgood, 
our heroine, is the reputed daughter of a 
strolling actor, who plays the heavy fathers 
of the drama. He ultimately loses his 
rights as a father, but is heavy to the end. 
The girl is forced to “‘ encarnadine her cheek 
bones,” to breakfast on ‘‘ the dorsal bone of 
‘a haddock,” to go to the races in a “ patri- 
archal tub,” and is at no time allowed “ to 
taste of pleasure’s maddening cup.” But 
she is born to other than histrionic great- 
ness. She knows that the spareness of her 
legs suffices to exclude her from the higher 
walks of the modern stage, and she has 
already met “the fair incarnation of her 
poetic dream” in Squire Penwyn of Penwyn 
Manor. Unfortunately, this young man is 
found lying “in the marble stillness of 
death,” and the book is diverted to the 
questions who killed James Penwyn? and, 
who saw him die? Not Mr. Elgood, for he 
was drunk. Not Justina, for she was asleep. 
Maurice Clissold alone, being Penwyn’s com- 
panion, and being at the same time a wit, 
scholar and poet, seemed to possess both 
the opportunity and qualifications for com- 
mitting the murder. But a greater than 
Clissold appears. Churchill Penwyn had 
written hard headed statistical papers for 
the Edinburgh Lteview, he had studied 
thoroughly the condition of the working- 
classes, was an excellent critic of art, 
waltzed like a Viennese, rode like a centaur, 
and spoke three Continental languages. He 
had read everything; he had read Emile 
Augier’s play La Quarantaine, which even 
Fimile Augier had never read, nor written. 
His love of hard-headed statistics had led 
him to acquire so complete a mastery of 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide that he travelled 
one night from London to the north of 
England, shot his man through a hedge, and 
returned to town in time to receive the first 
telegram in the morning announcing the 
murder. He was, perhaps, a shade too 
accomplished for his business of assassina- 





tion, and the author was a little thoughtless 
to bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse be- 
tween the wind and his nobility. But lite- 
rature will be proud of him, and Miss 
Braddon certainly deserves credit for re- 
cruiting her stock of villains from the ranks 
of essayists and reviewers. The peerage 
has suffered too long not to be glad of a 
momentary relief. 

The author of One Easter Even is called 
Klotho, and that Klotho is the pseudonym of 
a female writer we have partly the word of 
a contemporary, partly our own opinion, but 
chiefly a villanous trick of language and a 
foolish hanging of the narrative that doth 
warrant us. We would, therefore, be very 
tender with the heroine’s infantine prattle 
which afterwards grows into choice Brad- 
donese ; we would even search in the interest 
of philology for the germs of the great sen- 
sational dialect in such palaeozoic fragments 
as these: “ Poor voman, vhy oo ky, I ove 
oo,” and not ask more than that in these 
cases a glossary should be provided for the 
use of old maids and bachelors. The child 
is kidnapped by one Richard Stevens, who is 
drawn in the likeness of Arthur Orton in all 
other respects than that Orton had more 
flesh and therefore more frailty. Stevens 
had plenty of brains and no money, and as 
he aspired to become a Baronet of the British 
Kingdom, engaged himself as steward of 
the St. Clare estates in order that he might 
spy out the mortgages on the lands and see 
if it was worth his while to appear as a lost 
heir. In his character of steward his head 
was large, his hair blue-black, his mouth 
sensual, and his manner sinister. In his 
character of heir these peculiarities dis- 
appeared, and he was at once recognised as 
the chief of a noble race. So Sir Clarence 
St. Clare sailed away to savage lands, partly 
to convert the heathen, and partly to study 
the manners of the tattooed. In twelve 
years a scar was detected on Stevens’s 
wrist, and the impostor fled, taking with him 
the cashbox of the St. Clares and leaving 
behind him his niece, whom Sir Clarence 
considerately married. Except these charac- 
ters none is essential to the amazing whole. 
Many of them run lawless through a chapter 
and then disappear. Such a person is Mr. 
Elliston, commonly addressed as, ‘“ Ah! 
Edward Elliston,” and asked, in the rhe- 
torical manner, whether the Pharisees have 
ceased to parade this fair earth with pomp 
and vanity and show: whether prismatic 
colours no longer linger lovingly on water 
that is foul and polluted, and whether we, 
the public, no longer see fair glistening 
monuments to mark where lies the loathsome 
prey of the worm. Such, too, is the Rev. 
Paul Stonyway, who introduced Ritualism 
among the Abyssinians, and met his fate 
with considerablecourage. But the examples 
are too numerous to mention. 

Cap and Bells isa book of a different 
order. The writer handles her story with a 
caressing tenderness which is not the less 
womanly for its pleasant touches of humour. 
But she fails to understand that the first 
condition of her art is to paint individual 
and vivid characters, and not to construct 
mechanical frameworks of incident, which 
are as the shell of an empty egg. Novelists 
will never see their advantages. The dra- 





matist has to hit off his figure in a dozen 
strokes, has to draw out the lurking points 
of human nature which are only disclosed 
in emergencies, and to leave his hearers’ 
imagination to supply the rest. Bad taste 
and weakness of purpose are equally fatal 
to him: he hovers between farce and in. 
sipidity. Very few living playwrights have 
produced a typical character. Giboyer, 
Sartorius, and the Marquis de la Seighiére, 
point to three Frenchmen who have suc- 
ceeded. But among the fallen lie the bril- 
liant Dumas, the laborious Sardou, and the 
whole batch of conceit-mongers who berattle 
the English stage. Fiction requires less 
discrimination and a less firm pencil. The 
design once conceived, its details must be fur- 
nished more by industry than by inspiration. 
But the author of Cap and Bells, like many 
of her sisterhood, is content to weave her 
tale and let her characters shift for them- 
selves. Perhaps the least shadowy of them 
is a youth with a baritone voice, who recalls 
to the author the gentle musician Chibiabos. 
For though the magic of his voice did not 
cause the blue-bird’s envy, nor the robin’s 
joy, nor the sobs of the whip-poor-will, yet 
when he sang the drawing-rooms listened, 
all the talkers gathered round him, all the 
ladies came to hear him. And among them 
was a maiden whom he compared to the 
first movement of the Italian Symphony. 
But she was not always so. The adagio 
became andante, and the andante became 
allegro, and when she was at her fastest she 
jilted the baritone and other swains besides. 
So he waxed proud, donned his cap and 
bells, and found consolation in the arms of a 
German Gretchen. 

There was once a caricature in the Cha- 
rivart that represented Delacroix painting 
a battle-piece. The artist was in uniform, 
booted and spurred, and he dashed at the 
canvas on a spirited charger. Mr. Mackenna 
may have written A Child of Fortune in some 
such costume and attitude. The result is 
not quite the same, but his book is full of 
animal spirits, and will doubtless pass in the 
mess-room for a work of consummate art. 
The literature provided for Her Majesty’s 
naval and military forces has seen many 
changes since Peter Simple went to sea and 
Charles O’Malley was gazetted to the 14th 
Light Dragoons. Captain Marryat’s sou’- 
wester is worn by his daughter, and Charles 
Lever’s epaulets have fallen on the shoulders 
of Mr. Mackenna. In place of the adven- 
tures of Philosopher Chips and Gentleman 
Chucks, of Major Monsoon and Micky Free, 
we read of hard, suppressed breathing, dis- 
tended eyeballs, teeth biting lips, quivering 
nostrils, eyes flaming with passion, and hair 
floating in a tossed mane of darkness. All 
the old traditions are gone except the oaths. 
And even in this respect we are dissatisfied. 
Formerly we knew from the moment when 
a midshipman, as a gentleman, demanded 
satisfaction—slugs in a sawpit, death before 
dishonour, damme—that we were bound for 
a cruise among strongly flavoured words. 
But the modern sensational novel need not 
be unreasonably staled with such very ordi- 
nary oaths as those in which Mr. Mac- 
kenna’s personages express their feelings on 
the slightest provocation. The author, 
nevertheless, seems to have a clear eye for 
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observing the meaner side of life, and may 
yet write a creditable novel. 

Mrs. Algernon Kingsford has already ap- 
peared as an advocate of woman’s mghts. 
She now gives us her conception of “a 
true strong-minded woman, not the less a 
woman because so unlike the feminine por- 
traiture of our emasculated times, but such 
as the return of virile strength to the heart 
of our palsied world may again bring forth 
in the good days to come.” She has had to 
seek the true strong-minded woman in the 
jungles of the sixth century. Her heroine’s 
manners were naturally rude. She spat in 
her enemies’ faces. She prayed that she 
might drink a rich draught of Christian 
blood. She committed adultery more freely 
than the prejudice of our emasculated times 
would allow. And, lastly, she drove a spear 
through her husband’s body as he boozed 
over his wine. She was the notorious Rosa- 
mund, wife of Alboin the Lombard, and one 
of the most detestable characters in history. 
She was coarse, ambitious, and utterly un- 
scrupulous—a woman of the stamp of 
Queen Brunhalt and Vittoria Corombona. 
If the palsied world could produce her now, 
Mrs. Kingsford would claim Parliamentary 
franchise for her. ‘The hard, selfish, 
grinding laws made by men, and particularly 
the laws relating to marriage, divorce, and 
the conjugal rights,” would then be speedily 
amended. The seventh commandment would 
cease to hamper the truly strong-minded. 
The rest would be in force against husbands 
alone. Deceased wives’ sisters would re- 
joice, and the golden age return. ‘“ And 
first to know and herald its coming would 
be the wild birds of the air, Nature’s poets, 
types of the singers and missioners whose 
voices warn the world, whose spirits float 
on wings of freedom untamed and unafraid, 
the ichor of whose wondrous strength is the 
pure element of the open Heaven.” Thus 
does Mrs. Kingsford read the history of the 
past and foretell the history of the future. 
Her attack upon Andrea del Castagno is not 
more successful than her defence of Rosa- 
mund. Vasari’s account of the murder of 
Domenico Veniziano has long lain in the 
lumber-room of old wives’ stories. But the 
industry. bestowed on the book deserved far 
better results. There is a graceful tale of a 
Greek painter’s love, told among the chatter 
of woodbirds on the reedy shores of the 
Asopus; and from time to time pretty 
thoughts arise until the adjectives spring 
up and choke them. 

Watter MACcLEANE. 








BOOKS RELATING TO THE ENGLISH COUNTIES. 


A Supplement to the History of Woodstock 
Manor and its Environs, with a Notice of the 
Church and Parish of Wootton. By the Rev. 
Edward Marshall, M.A., F.S.A. (Oxford and 
London: James Parker & Co.) Full and copious 
in detail as is the original work to which the 
volume before us is a supplement, and of which 
& notice was given in the Keasany for January 10, 
1874, the author has in the short space of, one 
year collected sufficient additional materials to jus- 
tify his issuing them in a separate form. Of these 
the portion of most interest consists of four letters 
from Saville, Earl of Halifax, to Burnet, relating 
to the death-bed repentance of the Earl of 

hester, which were communicated by Mr. 
Coxe from the original MS. in the Bodleian. 





They testify to the interest ‘which was felt by 
contemporaries in the story of the conversion of 
the once, as it seemed, reprobate sceptic, although 
it must be confessed in no more exalted or warmer 
terms than might have been expected from the 
courtly chief of the time-serving Trimmers. They 
are followed by an interesting, and also hitherto 
unpublished, letter from the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, written to Burnet on the eve of her 
banishment from court, “a court in which an in- 
gratfull chambermaid has the cheif influence,” says 
the es oe ry rival of Abigail Masham. A plan 
of the Park at Blenheim as it existed at the time of 
the grant to the Duke is given from a scarce con- 
temporary pamphlet. The latter half of the volume 
is occupied by an account of the eo of Wootton 
(in which the township of old Woodstock is 
situated) from the reign of the Conqueror, which 
displays the same careful research and attention to 
every detail that can illustrate the subject, which 
characterise all Mr. Marshall's contributions to 
local topography. The county of Oxford, so long 
comparatively neglected, is at length becoming 
enriched with these monographs of particular dis- 
tricts, which may hereafter help to form the 
groundwork of a general history. Some nine or 
ten of these, of varying degrees of accuracy and 
re but including the sumptuous quarto 
by the late Hon. and Rev. H. A. Napier, on Swyn- 
combe and Ewelme, have in late years been pub- 
lished ; and several more are, we believe, in con- 
templation. The rural deanery of Bicester, it is 
hoped, will not long want an historian, and, in 
another part of the county, the small parish of 
Black-Bourton has just been announced as pre- 
ferring its claim to public notice. One useful but 
less aspiring mode in which parochial clergymen 
often do good service as local historians is by 
issuing parochial annuals, in which all that can 
from time to time be gathered up is preserved. Of 
these a good specimen ap dn Oxford in 1873 
in the Chronicles of Carfax, edited by the present 
Rector of St. Martin’s, but which have not since 
been continued ; and in the neighbouring county 
of Berks the parish of Denchworth has for several 
years afforded a special example ‘of the permanent 
——— which may attach to these unobtrusive 
records. 


A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect, and Collec- 
tion of Provincialisms in use in the County of 
Sussex. By the Rev. W. D. Parish, Vicar of 
Selmeston, Sussex. (Lewes: Farncombe & Co.) 
In welcoming this book we are encouraged by the 
tone of the author's preface to make it the text of 
a homily on some defects but too common in the 
work of our local glossarists. The little informa- 
tion he gives us about what he calls pronunciation 
—that is, about the real words of the two distinct 
branches of Sussex speech, not the ambiguous and 
often unintelligible spellings he uses to represent 
them—hardly does more than show its interest; 
he evidently considers this most important part of 
his self-imposed task of little consequence, and 
accordingly has but a faint idea of the accuracy 
and exhaustiveness required. He makes up for not 
doing that for which he, as an observer on the 
spot, has exceptional advantages, and which is out 
of the power of all who are not, by attempting 
that which can be done at any filace and time by 
those in possession of the words and properly 
trained to the study, the discovery of etymologies. 
He says in his preface that Mr. Skeat’s warnings 
against this practice have had a great effect on 
him (which makes us wonder what his book would 
otherwise have been), but hopes to receive “ a few 
clear and distinct directions” for indulging with 
safety in this bosom-sin of amateur philological 
observers. He might as well, if ignorant of 
chemistry, ask for a few clear and simple direc- 
tions for performing a complicated organic pag 
sis. We will give but one, warranted to 
necessary, if not sufficient, if the derivations 
are not to be either wrong or useless: it 
is, study philology, and especially phonology, 
scientifically. Those to whom it is news 





that abear comes from aberan and abide from 
abidan, will swallow such absurdities as rey 
(fur) comes from flys, and kell (kiln) from Welsh 
cyl; to those who can detect the blunders, the 
etymologies which happen to be correct are 
familiar, and where there is any real difficulty thay 
of course find no assistance given. Anyone who, 
with Mr. Parish, can derive dole from dé@l (which 
is our deal) instead of from gedal, is untrust- 
worthy, and should wait till he sees why this is 
80 before trying his hand further; it may be fun 
to him, but to witness opportunities so misspent 
is anything but amusing to the philologist 
anxious to have a correct record of our fast-dis- 
appearing dialects. Then a good deal of trouble 
and space has been devoted to words that are use- 
less in a professedly provincial glossary except to 
show their sounds, which Mr. Parish abstains 
from giving ; such terms as abide (endure), agree- 
able (willing), all one (just the same), allow (ac- 
knowledge), batch (of bread), bine (of the hop), 
brake (fern), to take but two letters, are ordinar 
educated English, and are to be found, with 
the meanings here given, in such a well-known 
standard work as Webster’s English Dictionary. 
Still, these imperfections do not prevent there 
being much of value in Mr. Parish’s book, and 
the members of the English Dialect Society are to 
becongratulated on obtaining copiesgratis. Besides 
the mere words there are many interesting scraps 
of folklore, for which we are grateful. But why 
did he not give us the whole of the song anda 
description of the game he mentions under huss 
(to caress), instead of tantalising us by saying 
that “the children play a game which is accom- 
panied by a song beginning— 
‘ Hussing and bussing will not do, 
But go to the gate, knock and ring,— 
Please, Mrs. Brown, is Nellie within?’ ”? 


Tue Dratect Socrery issued to its members 
early in December last A Glossary of Words used 
tn Swaledale, It is little more than a word list. 
Nothing to speak of is attempted in the way of 
derivations, and there are but few illustrative 
sentences given. Derivations in the present state 
of knowledge we can well dispense with, but a 
glossary should be rich in illustrations, without 
a plentiful supply of which it is impossible for a 
stranger to enter into the peculiarities of the 
tongue which it is intended to illustrate. 

Swaledale was until a very few years ago almost 
cut off from the rest of the world. The large 
mining adventures of recent days have introduced 
a large “foreign” population from Newcastle, 
Durham, and Staffordshire, and the old folk- 
speech is consequently giving place to a corrupt 
jargon made up of Northern and Midland words 
mixed with a great amount of slang. 

Captain Harland has added to his Glossary a 
poem called “ Reeth Bartle Fair,” in which many 
of the more noteworthy words are introduced. 
As a poem it is not much, but as a clever string of 
dialect-verses it is very interesting. 


Louth in the Time of Henry VIII. By Ed- 
ward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., of Bottesford Manor. 
If this is a fair sample of the papers which the 
Lincoln Diocesan eduasclagied Society have the 
pleasure of hearing, the meetings must be very 
well worth attending. Mr. Peacock endeavours 
to lay before his hearers a picture of the town of 
Louth in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
before the Reformation had laid the foundation of 
modern thought and modern habits; and as the 
most striking example of the difference between 
that time and the present, he gives an account of 
the ornaments of the church taken from its re- 
cords, Of these the most remarkable was an 
image of St. George on horseback, which must 
have been of considerable size, for a scaffold was 
required to be erected round it for gilding it, and 
the “ gylter” charged 3/. for his stuff and labour 
—a sum equal in value to about 36/. at the pre- 
sent day. After its destruction in 1538, the 
bridle was preserved, probably in consequence of 
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its being used in some superstitious rite. The 
church also possessed an image of St. James, the 
patron saint, but this seems to have been of 
secondary importance. The wealth displayed by 
the list of church plate is astonishing—crucifixes 
weighing from eighty to a hundred ounces, cha- 
lices, censers, and candlesticks, with many suits 
of embroidered vestments and frontals, No 
wonder that the people expected that the parish 
churches would be shesheent to satisfy the rapa- 
city of the King and the Court, as the religious 
houses had already been. The visit of the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners to Louth produced a 
serious riot, of which Mr. Peacock narrates the 
particulars with evident sympathy for the in- 
surgents. 


Reports of the Architectural Socteties of the Dio- 
cese of Lincoln, County of York, Bedford, Leicester, 
§c., for the Year 1873. A number of the local 
architectural societies have for some years past 
agreed to publish a common volume yearly. There 
is much advantage in this. Each society could 
only issue by itself a small pamphlet; by uniting 
their forces, they produce a goodly volume. 
Though embodied for the sake of studying a sub- 
section of the science of history, these societies 
have always had about them something of a theo- 
logical character ; one of them—that for the county 
of York—even goes so far as to restrict fellow- 
ship therein to members of “the Church.” Such 
being the case, we naturally find that ecclesiology 
occupies a prominent place in the minds of the 
writers. 

The most noteworthy article in the collection, 
though it partakes somewhat too much of the 
nature of a guide book, is Mr. James Fowler's 
pee on the churches in the neighbourhood of 

uth, 

_ There are also two papers on Louth Park 
Abbey, which may be of some interest to people 
who do not possess the Monasticon. They are 
illustrated by drawings of architectural details of 
remains recently discovered, which are really 
valuable. 

The last article in the collection is on “Treasure 
Trove,” by the Rev. Assheton Pownall. We 
sincerely wish that all members of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and every other person who has 
political influence, would read the same. If our 
present law had been devised for the purpose of 
ensuring the destruction of works of art in the 
precious metals, it could not have been made 
much more effective. 


Saloptan Shreds and Patches. Part 1. This is 
a reprint of the “Notes and Queries” column in 
Eddowes’ Shrewsbury Journal, from April to Sep- 
tember last, and contains a quantity of odds and 
ends of information about that town and its 
vicinity. Several contributors are much exercised 
in their minds as to which clock it was that Fal- 
staff heard or saw during the battle of Shrewsbury ; 
and one writer thinks that Shakspere intended 
to commemorate a new clock set up in the Guild- 
hall by the bailiff of Shropshire in 1592. How- 
ever, the final decision seems to be that no clock 
in the town can be seen from the battle-field, and 
that Falstaff’s measurement of time must have 
been by the sound of St. Mary’s bells. The church 
on the battle-field possesses a very rare and per- 
haps unique treasure—a wooden image of Our 
Lady of Pity, bearing on her lap the dead body of 
her Son-—probably executed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It isa wonder that the zealous Protestantism 
of the present day allows it to stand unmolested 
in its ancient niche. The stone crosses in the 
churchyards of St. Mary, St. Julian, and St. Chad 
have not fared so well, as they were all pulled 
down during the reign of Elizabeth. Old hoys of 
Shrewsbury School will be interested in seeing a 
list of the benefactors to the school library, com- 
mencing in 1596. Most of the names are naturally 
those of gare men, but among them we 
find Sampson Price, one of James I.’s chaplains ; 
Sir Clement Edmonds, Clerk of the Privy Council 





during the pry of that king; Thos. Adams, 
Lord Mayor of London in.1646, who was sent as 
Commissioner to Charles II. at the Hague, in 
1660; and a few other names of note. During 
the civil war the library suffered, for Heinsius’ 
Notes on the New Testament “was stolen away 
when the King’s Commission for Artillery sat 
daily in the library; ” and Bishop Andrews’ Sermons 
“was basely torn by the sacrilegious fingers of a 
Scotch camp chaplain.” The dialect of Shropshire 
is the subject of several notes, and if the work is 
continued a valuable list of words may be com- 
iled. Most of the words hitherto mentioned, 
owever, are by no means confined to Shropshire, 
or even to the West of England. Among miscel- 
laneous topics, it is curious to see the old super- 
stition cropping up again about removing the 
“ worm” under a dog’s tongue as a preventive of 
rabies, a piece of wanton and useless cruelty that 
has long been condemned by all veterinary 
surgeons. Epritor. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ir is probable that a new book illustrating the 
career of Lord Byron in Italy, and his relations 
with the Countess Guiccioli, may be published at 
no very distant date. It takes the form of a nar- 
rative, written by a lady, of a visit which she 

id not long ago to Ravenna, and to the Guiccioli 
Palace there, and of her interviews with the 
secretary of the Guiccioli family, who produced to 
her several very curious and often amusing docu- 
ments bearing upon the loves of Byron and the 
fair Italian Countess. These papers include, for 
instance, a letter from the Countess to her husband, 
wherein she confesses her culpability in loving 
Byron; a long string of minute regulations—of 
that sort which is specially exasperating to the 
female mind—drawn up by the Count for the 
moral and social guidance of his wife, after a 
quasi-reconciliation between them had ensued ; 
memorials presented by the Count to the Roman 
authorities, deprecating or appealing from the 
decrees of separation and of alimony which the 
Pope had granted against him; letters from a 
certain Fanny, the F * * of Moore’s Life of the 
poet, who was actively concerned as an inter- 
mediary between Byron and the Countess ; a letter 
addressed to Guiccioli announcing the death of 
the great poet in Greece, &c., &c. There is also 
a curious anecdote throwing light upon a recent 
and somewhat painful controversy, a good deal 
about Shelley, about Byron’s daughter Allegra 
and her mother, and about the light which the 
new information throws upon passages in Moore’s 
Life. The work presents a general view of the 
case hostile to Count Guiccioli, and comparatively 
favourable to his wife and to Byron. It cannot 
fail to prove interesting to a large circle of 
readers. We may add that one of the last re- 
uests of the Countess Guiccioli was that all 
ocuments relating to her connexion with Byron 
should be published. 


AN unpublished work by Count de Montalem- 
bert, entitled Les Papes Moines, is to appear in 
October next. 


Mrs. E. Lynn Linton is writing a new novel, 


which is to be called The Atonement of Leam 
Dundas, 


Mr. FREDERICK WepMoRE's new story, A Last 


Love at Pornic, will appear in the April number 
of Temple Bar. 


TE Philosophical Faculty of the University of 
Rome has invited Professor Max Miiller to a 
banquet. It is to take place as soon as Professor 
Max Miiller returns from Naples. 


THE annual meeting of the Woolhope Club is 
fixed for the 12th of next month at the Free 
Library, Hereford. 


Mxssrs. EYRE AND Sporriswoopg, printers to 
the Queen, are about to publish the Accented 
Bible, an edition of the authorised version of the 





Scriptures, with all proper names accented, as a 

ide to the correct pronunciation of such words 
in the Old and New Testaments. The work is 
edited by the Rev. Alexander Taylor, M.A., 
Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Chaplain 
to the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn. 


In the forthcoming number of the Powys Land 
or Montgomeryshire Collections, a publication 
which has now reached its eighth annual volume, 
the Rev. Elias Owen, curate of Caersws, will’ re- 
sume his valuable glossary of the “ English 
Words of Montgomeryshire.” The papers which 
he has already communicated exhibit much re- 
search and linguistic acuteness; and the series 
when completed will deserve—and, indeed, is 
perhaps destined—to take its place among the 
glossaries of the English Dialect Societies. By 
the way, is there no hope of a new and enlarged 
edition of Sir George Cornewall Lewis’s Glossary 
of Herefordshire Words, some of which have a 
curious affinity to the provincialisms of Mont- 
gomeryshire ? 


Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. are to publish shortly 
Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History, by James 
Picciotto, a reprint in the main from the Jewish 
Chronicle, with revisions and additions. 


Miss Emity Farrarvty will commence after 
Easter a series of Drawing Room Readings from 
the poets at her house in Norfolk Square. 


Mr. W. M. Rosserrt delivered his lecture on 
Shelley on March 15, at the Masonic Hall, Bir- 
mingham, to a large audience of members of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. The lecture, 
which was a more than usually long one, dealt as 
well with the poems as with the life of Shelley, 
and included some details derived from un- 
ee letters, or other original sources of in- 
ormation. 


Tae completion of the third volume of Mr. 
James Burgess’s Indian Antiquary cannot be 
allowed to pass without a few remarks. Mr. 
Burgess may be congratulated on having sec 
the sympathies of so zealous a contributor as Dr. 
John Muir; for not only has that scholar commu- 
nicated, through this c el, some of the latest 
fruits of his continued study of Hindu writings, 
but he has been ever ready to place before Indian 
students the views of prominent European In- 
dianists on subjects of special interest and im- 
portance, such as Professor Kern’s paper on the 
era of Buddha, and Professor Lassen’s remarks in 
the new edition of his Indische Alterthumskunde 
on Professor Weber's views respecting the Ra- 
mayana, 


Sire W. Srrative MaxwEtt is about-to utilise 
a large and varied experience of continental 
countries and celebrities by the publication of 8 
volume of Impressions of Foreign Countrves. 
The work should be interesting, for it is said to 
contain a number of unpublished communications 
from foreign politicians. 


Some more documents relating to the first 
French Revolution are about to see the light. They 
are the Orders of = Day of General ee the 
de ic brewer. These are in the 
sion of M. Edmond eae e, who will edit and 
annotate them. The order of the day relating to 
the execution of Louis XVI., which was read b 
Santerre to the 13,000 troops under his command, 
has been made public, and runs as follows: “ The 
sentence passed on Louis Capet was executed at 
poy minutes past ten. e imposing silence 
and the obedience to all orders should reassure 
all citizens. Moreover, when the people see that 
the law can reach all men, they should feel it 
their duty to arrest a criminal and not execute 
justice themselves. This example should, there- 
fore, in every respect, assure our ae the 
Republic. Let us be united. Let the law alone 
be our idol and us slaves only before it.” _M. Du- 
temple maintains that Santerre did not order the 
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roll of drums that drowned the King’s last utter- 
ances. The book will be published by M. E. 
Plon. 


To-nient, Saturday, the admirers of Mr. J. A. 
Froude meet at dinner at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel to welcome the historian on his return from 
the Cape of Good Hope. 


Mr. J. S. Corron writes to call our attention to 
two inadvertences in his notice of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica in our last. He spoke of the 
article on Dean Alford as of nine pages in length ; 
it should have been nine columns. Also the 
attribution of the article to Charles Kingsley was 
based rather unwarrantably on the signature 
“©. K.” Mr. Cotton has since ascertained that 
the writer was not Mr. Kingsley. 


THe Municipality of Paris has in the press a 
splendid volume, rich in miniatures, wood and 
steel engravings, and pictorial representations of 
every kind, which contains the systematic descrip- 
tion of all the seals, emblems, devices, colours, and 
liveries of the city of Paris, from the earliest 


. examples to the modern shield which figures on 


the civic edifices. The work will constitute an 
heraldic history of Paris. Some of the most 
curious'chapters are those devoted to the “ inde- 
pendent ” seals of Etienne Marcel, which contained 
no fleurs-de-lys nor any emblem of another autho- 
rity than that of the omnipotent Prévét. There 
are also some interesting series representing the 
seals of the revolutionary epoch, which every 
district, and then every section, manufactured by 
hundreds, with all kinds of patriotic and revolu- 
tionary legends. 


Tue sale of M. Guizot’s library was commenced 
on March 8, and will last ten days. It does not, 
however, comprehend the whole of Guizot’s library, 
but only those portions of it which relate to the 
fine arts, belles lettres, and history. It is not 
by any means the collection of a bibliophilist. 
The Protestant statesman cared little for éditions 
de luxe, or ancient and artistic bindings. Nor did 
he seem to take much interest in the things of the 
present. His Vapereau’s Contemporary Biography 
was of the year 1858, and his collection of the 
Moniteur does not extend beyond 1859. The 
quality of the student’s mind is indicated b 

e fact that he did not possess one wor. 
by Aeschylus, Ariosto, Villon, Marot, Amyot, 
Rem oliére, Regnard, Marivaux, Victor 
Hugo, Balzac, or Alfred de Musset. On the 
other hand, there are a few rare works, such as a 
Valerius Maximus of 1670, given as a school 
prize to Guillaume Pierre de Witt in 1695, and 
the collection of satires against Rome entitled 
Pasquillorum Tomi IT., of 1484, which are under- 
lined and annotated by the hand of Martin 
Luther. 


Tue “ Heathen Chinee ” is to have another his- 
torian—and a more serious one than Mr. Bret 
Harte—in the person of Mr. Charles Leland, the 
author of Hans Breitmann and one or two works 
on the Romany dialects. His work relates to the 
legend of the Chinese discovery of America in 
the fifth century, and will be entitled Fu-Sang. 


Messrs. Triipner & Co. are bringing out an 
English translation of Professor Albrecht Weber's 
Akademische Vorlesungen iiber Indische Literatur- 
—- published in 1852. The book will not 

re-written, but extensive notes will be added 
embodying the later results of Sanskrit philology. 
By this plan students will obtain a clear view of 
the progress made in Indian research during the 
last twenty years. 

Iw a lecture delivered at St. George’s Hall last 
mm Aor Fox Bourne called attention to some 
unpublished treatises by Locke bearing upon 
— connected with toleration and religious 

. The passages selected by him possess 
i le interest, but it is doubtless a mis- 
ension of the lecturer’s words which makes 


— of the Daily News attribute to Mr. 
For Bourne the discovery of these treatises, as 





they are mentioned in the rt of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records for 1872, from 
which, or from some one or another of the 
courteous officials of the Record Office, Mr. Fox 
Bourne may safely be presumed to have derived 
his knowledge of them. 


Tr has frequently been remarked that many of the 
sons of the ministers and courtiers of Caarles I. 
were to be found among his adversaries. It is 
worth while, therefore, to note any facts which 
may have served to expedite the y i of posi- 
tion. In 1631 the younger Vane, at that time 
very “young in years” and not yet “in sage 
counsels old,” was at Vienna in the train of Sir 
Robert Anstruther, who had gone upon the hope- 
less task of winning back the Palatinate by negoti- 
ation. To the son of the Comptroller of the House- 
hold, high in favour with Weston and the King, 
all sources of information were open, and there are 
among the Foreign State Papersin the Record Office 
a series of cyphered letters written by him to his 
father, in which the innermost secrets of the lega- 
tion are revealed. Among these secrets is the state- 
ment by the Spanish ministers at Vienna that the 
King of Spain had offered to assist in obtaining 
the restoration of the Palatinate on the under- 
standing that if Charles could not induce the 
Dutch to consent to a truce with Spain, he 
should actively take up the defence of Spanish 
interests against the Republic. He was not, 
however, to declare war openly against it, but 
on other pretences to prepare a fleet which 
was ultimately to act against it. In short, the 
whole future intrigue of the ship-money fleet was 
disclosed to the younger Vane in 1631, and when 
the ship-money writs were actually issued, he 
at least must have known that the exaction of 
illegal taxation was only part of the mischief 
against which the popular leaders had to contend. 


At the sale at Puttick and Simpson's, on the 
10th inst., of the library of the late Miss Hackett, 
the Genevan black-letter Bible, generally called 
the “ Breeches Bible” (Barker, 1578), sold for only 
21., but it appears to have been a defective copy ; 
the Ziirich reprint, by Christopher Froschouer, of 
Coverdale’s Bible of 1538, but of smaller form, 
21. 2s.; Newe Testamente, black letter (London, 
Rycharde Jugge, 1552), Tyndale’s version revised, 


21.; Beza’s Translation of the New Testament, | 1 


black letter (London, 1596), 2/.; Mirouer de la 
Redemption de Lumain Lignaige, black letter, 1483, 
with woodcuts, 4/. 6s. 


Tue Hunterian Club hopes to issue soon three 
or four more of Samuel Rowlands’s works; Han- 
nay’s works, to which Dr. David Laing is to write 
a preface ; and probably Lodge’s Phillis, the first 
of the complete series of Lodge’s works. The 
print of the Bannatyne MS. has reached leaf 97, 
or page 280 of the clubreprint. On the title of the 
Third Part of the MS. a later scribe has written a 
spoiled version of George Withers’ charming song 
“Shall I, wasting in despair?” It starts with 
“ Sould I wrestle in dispair ? ” 


Two things of some interest to Chaucer students 
have just occurred. The poet's first real editor, 
William Thynne, clerk ofthe kitchento Henry VIIL., 
was obliged by Cardinal Wolsey, notwithstanding 
the King’s promised protection, to cancel the whole 
of his first edition of Chaucer’s works because he 
had put into it a (spurious) Pilgrims Tale that 
showed up the bad lives of bishops of the time, 
and the oppression of their Courts, in contrast 
with the good lives and just dealing of the early 
bishops. This Tale was supposed to have perished. 
For though Tyrwhitt saw a printed fragment of it 
in 1775, bibliographers said it had never reached 
the Bodleian, it was not in the catalogue of Douce 
fragments. However, a search made for Mr. Fur- 
nivall’s new edition of Francis Thynne’s Animad- 
versions now in progress, has brought the 751 (but 
still incomplete) lines of the Pilgrims Tale to 
light they are to be printed forthwith for the 
Chaucer and Early English Text Societies, and we 
shall thus see the story that so raised Wolsey’s 





wrath. The second matter is, that the old editor 
William Thynne’s memory has been cleared of the 
charge improperly brought against him by the late 
Mr. Botfield in Stemmata Botvilliana, of having 
viciously neglected his wife, divorced her, and let 
her drift into sin and poverty and disease, It is 
abundantly clear that the licentious Thynnus 
aulicus, whose evil deeds Erasmus tells, was not 
the excellent kitchen-clerk and Chaucer editor 
who, with his royal master’s commission, rum- 
maged all the Abbey libraries at the dissolution 
of the monasteries for Chaucer MSS., and found 
“one coppye of some part of his woorkes.... 
subscribed in diuers places withe examinatur, 
Chgucer.” 


Tar New Shakspere Society has sent to press 
its first book in its Shakspere’s England series, 
namely, Parson Harrison’s “ Description of Eng- 
land” in 1577 and 1587, edited from its two ver- 
sions by Mr. F. J. Furnivall. The Society will pro- 
bably not be able to make its first issue of books 
this year before May ; but by that time it hopes to 
have ready Mr. P. A. Daniel’s revised edition of 
Romeo and Juliet (with perhaps Arthur Brooke’s 
and Painter's versions of the original story) ; Part 
II. of its Transactions, completing the volume for 
1874 (with perhaps Part I. for 1875); Dr. Brinsley 
Nicholson’s reprints of the first quarto and folio of 
Henry V., with his Parallel-Text edition of the 
same. A reprint of the first quarto of the Two 
Nobie Kinsmen will be begun shortly, and a re- 
vised edition of the Play by Mr. Harold Littledale 
will soon follow. 


Tue Shakspere Library founded in Edinburgh 
a few years back by Mr. Halliwell contains, in 
original or facsimile, every edition of Shakspere’s 
plays issued before 1660, and is believed to be the 
only library in the world that has the series 
complete. 


Mr. WILLIAM CHAPPELL has sent to press for 
the Ballad Society the whole of the unprinted 
“copy” of the first volume of the Roxburghe 
Ballads in the British Museum, and the printing 
of the parts will go right on, till the one now in 
arrear for 1874, and the two for 1875 are printed. 
This week the members have received Mr. Morfill’s 
thick Part II. of the second volume of Ballads 
rom Manuscripts, “ Ballads chiefly relating to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” and a thin collec- 
tion of “Love-Poems and Humourous Ones, 
written at the end of a volume of small printed 
books a.p. 1614-1619, in the British Museum, 
labelled Vartous Poems .. . put forth by Frederick 
J. Furnivall.” 


Tur Allgemeine Zeitung states that, in conse- 
uence of a difference with the Italian Minister, 
Signor Bonghi, the eminent philologer, Professor 

Ascoli, has resigned his chair at Florence, and re- 
turned to Germany, where he will accept a post 
in the Berlin University. 


M. Pavtin Parts and M. N. de Wailly have 
been appointed President and Vice-President of 
the Société des Anciens Textes Frangais, which 
M. Paul Meyer and M. Gaston Paris, with a few 
friends, founded three months ago. This Society 
is, as already stated, to do for France what the 
Early English Text Society is doing for England 
—print and edit all its good manuscripts. The 

romoters hope to publish four octavo texts a year 
if they find sufficient support. The texts will 
range from the ninth century to the end of the 
fifteenth, and will include works in the Provengal 
and all other dialects. The subscription is 1/. a 
year, or 10/. for life ; large-paper copies, 2/. a year, 
or 201. for life. Subscriptions are to be sent to 
the Hon. Sec., M. Paul Meyer, 99 Rue de la Tour, 
Passy, Paris. We hope the Society will find the 
support that it deserves among English scholars. 
The importance of old French for our early vo- 
cabulary and phraseology cannot be overrated. 


Dr. Franz Reper's History of Modern Ger- 
many is being brought out in parts in Germany. 
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THE Svensk Tidskrift for Politik, Ekonomi och 
iiteratur begins a new series with another change 
of management. Harald Hijarne assists Hans 
Forssell in the editorship, and the magazine is to 
appear eight times a year, a very awkward 
arrangement, we should think, but not worse than 
that adopted hitherto, of a number issued nomi- 
nally every two months but practically at divers 
and eccentric seasons, The new series begins with 
a particularly good number. Viktor Rydberg’s 
opening article on the Marble Statues of the Em- 
perors at Rome is really brilliant , especially happy 
is the passage in which he proves Ampére to have 
streamed around the figure of Augustus gaslight 
borrowed from the Tuileries, and outpoured vials 
of exaggerated invective on an imaginary saviour 
of Roman society. Dr. Hans Hildebrand gives a 
minute and critical summary of Schliemann’s dis- 
coveries at Troy. Forssell, ina paper on Swedish 
— , analyses the views of Bostrém, Pro- 

essor at Upsala in the last generation, the only 
Swede who has formed an independent philo- 
sophical system, or founded a philosophical school. 
He hardly wrote anything, and his disciples are 
still busy in collecting his scattered dicta: he 
died in 1866. The rest of the articles are his- 


torical and economical, and of more purely local 
interest. 


At the meeting of the Finnish Literary Society 
at Helsingfors, on February 3, Dr. O. Donner ex- 
hibited a manuscript containing upwards of twenty, 
partly epical, partly lyrical, runes and folk-songs 
in the Lappish language. This extremely import- 
ant addition to Lappish literature had been for the 
most part collected by him orally from the mouth 
of a Pastor Fjellner in Lappmark, who is more 
than eighty years of age. This old man is a Lapp 
by birth, and probably one of the last persons 
living who remember these remnants of the 
extinct national poetry of Lapland. The songs 
will be published in the next number of the Fin- 
nish magazine, Suomt. 


To-pay is Henrik Ibsen’s forty-seventh birthday, 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of his first ap- 
pearance before the public, namely, by the pubi- 
cation of Catalina, A propos of the occasion, he 
has brought out a new edition of this first poem, 
with a very interesting autobiographical preface, 
explaining the genesis and history of his early 
poetry. He has re-written Catalina so minutely 
that hardly one line is in its original form, but 
the corrections are mostly matters of detail. The 
poet is about to exchange his exile in Dresden for 
a still more distant home in Munich. 


Stenor GIAMBATTIsTA GIULIANI has brought 
out an edition of the Convito of Dante (Firenze: 
Succ. Le Monnier), with an amended text and a 
new commentary. Admirably fitted for the work 
by his acquaintance with all the Dantesque litera- 
ture, he has executed it with great diligence, 
accurate judgment and extensive learning, and 
has produced a book which will be gladly wel- 
comed by all Dante students. 


Ir is announced that the next, the twelfth, meet- 


ing of the Italian Scientific Congress will be held 
at Palermo on August 29. 


In the Archives at Rome some interesting 
documents have been discovered relating to the 
history of Benvenuto Cellini. These are the 
“carta di pace” given him by the brother of 
Pompeo de Capitaneis, a man he had killed, and 
the “ Moto proprio” of Pope Paul III. absolving 
him for the same crime. 


Tue following Parliamentary papers have lately 
been published :—Laws, Ordinances, and Regula- 
tions relating to Monastic and Conventual In- 
stitutions in various Foreign Countries (price 
2s. 5d.); Reports by H.M.’s Secretaries of Em- 
bassy and Legation on Manufactures, Commerce, 
&e., Part I. = 7d.) ; Reports respecting the 
Production and Consumption of Timber in Foreign 
Countries (price 11d.) ; Papers and Correspond- 
ence relating to the Equipment and Fitting out 





of the Arctic Expedition of 1875, including Re- 
rt of the Admiralty Arctic Committee (price 
-), and Chart to Accompany these Papers, &c. 
price 1s.); Reports of Inspecting Officers on 
ilway Accidents in May, June, July, and 
August, 1874, with Plates (price 3s.) ; Thirteenth 
Report of the Royal Commissioners of the Patriotic 
Fund (price 53d.) ; Thirty-fifth Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages—Abstracts of 1872 (price 2s. 2d.) ; Report 
of Special Commissioners on Tweed Fisheries 
Acts, Vol. II., Evidence (price 2s, 3d.) ; Third 
Report of the Royal Commissioners on Endowed 
Schools and Hospitals, Scotland (price 1s, 4d.) ; 
Report of Committee on condition of the Maclise 
Frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, &c. 


WE have received Case’s Map of the United 
States, the British Provinces, Mexico, and part of 
the West Indies, Compiled from the Latest Go- 
vernment Maps and other Official Sources (Hart- 
ford: 0. D. fens & Co.), a very valuable contri- 
bution to American cartography, which will, we 
hope, meet with the recognition which it deserves 
in this country; Holland’s “ Silver Feast,” an 
historical eulogy, by S. R. van Campen (Sampson 
Low & Co.); The Government of London, by J. 
T. Dexter (Stanford) ; Sctence and Revelation, by 
J. L. Porter, D.D. (Belfast: Mullan); The Doc- 
trine of an Impersonal God, by the Rev. W. Todd 
Martin, M.A. (ditto); Miracles and Prophecy, by 
the Rev. A. C. Murphy (ditto); Design in the 
Structure of Plants a Proof of the Existence of 
God, by Dr. Moore (ditto); An Examination of 
Herbert Spencer's Biological Hypothesis, by Pro- 
fessor Watts (ditto); English Building Socteties, 
by Dr. Ernst von Plener, trans. F. J. Faraday 
(Manchester: Heywood) ; Since I was a Student, 
an Address delivered to the Students of St. An- 
drews by Charles Scott, M.A. (Blackwood) ; His- 
totre d' Angleterre depuis les temps les plus reculés, 
par Antonin Roche (Paris: Delagrave); The 
Principles and Practice of Common-School Edu- 
cation, and The Principles and Practice of Early 
and Infant School Education, by James Currie, 
A.M. (Edinburgh and London: Laurie). 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Aw accurate map of Bolivia, the region for- 
merly known as Upper Peru, and famous through- 
out the world for its inexhaustible supplies of 
silver, has long been a desideratum. We are 
glad to hear that Commander Musters, R.N., the 
gallant explorer of Patagonia, and Mr. Minchin, a 
civil engineer, are engaged in carefully fixing the 
positions of the principal towns in Bolivia by 
astronomical observations. Commander Musters 
resides at Sucre, the capital, and he is provided 
with a telescope for the observation of Jupiter's 
satellites, to determine the longitude. 


THe United States steamer Canandaigua has 
landed the surveying party at the mouth of the 
Atrato, which is destined to examine the route 
between the Atlantic and Pacific, by the Napipi 
river. The Canandaigua returned to Aspinwall 
on February 15, and her officers will now proceed 
to survey the mouth of the Chagres. 


Tre demand for india-rubber is leading to a 
more complete exploration of the forests of Darien. 
The collectors are penetrating further and further 
into the unknown parts of the wild region first 
traversed by Blasco Nuiiez de Balboa, and 300 
labourers have recently been sent up the Darien 
river in boats. These incursions are resisted by 
the independent Indians, and the Government of 
New Granada intend to station troops for the 


protection of the caucheros, or collectors of india- 
rubber. 


Ir is very desirable that the scientific results of 
the Polarts voyage up Smith Sound should be 
available for the use of the Arctic Expedition. 
These results, together with the official narrative 





of the voyage, will be published at es in 
three quarto volumes. They include pendulum, 


magnetic, meteorological, and tidal observations, 
and. Dr. ls is now very busily e in 
preparing them for the press. He has 


romised, 
if possible, to supply Commander Mar. at 
least with the proof sheets; and is anxious that 
the pendulum left by him in a depét at Polaris 
Point, in Smith Sound, should be recovered by 
the English expedition. 


Aftonbladet announces that a new Swedish 
Polar Expedition, under Professor Nordenskjéld, 
will start from Tromsé in the beginning of June. 
Two distinguished botanists, Dr. P. Ritaee and 
Dr. N. Lundstrém, together with the zoologists 
Herr Stuxberg and Dr. Théel, will accompany the 
ships. The plan is to make immediately for the 
southern point of Novaya Zemlya, where at that 
time of year Samoyeds are sure to be found. 
Here some time will be spent in geological, 
botanical, zoological, and ethnological investiga- 
tions. It is then intended to push on up the 
west coast of Novaya Zemlya to its northernmost 
point, which ought to be reached by the middle of 
August. Thence the expedition will divide, part 
to sail north-east in order to survey this wholly 
unknown portion of the Polar Basin, part south- 
wards to the mouths of the Ob and Jenisej, a dis- 
trict of peculiar interest to geologists as the richest 
in the world in mammoth remains. If the state 
of the ice is favourable, Professor Nordenskjéld 
hopes to go up one of these rivers in a boat, and 
return overland. A few years ago such a plan as 
this would have been considered hopeless; but the 
Norwegian whalers have conclusively proved 
within the last few seasons that at certain times 
of the year the Kara Sea is almost free from ice, 
and therefore that a regular communication might 
be formed between the north of Norway and the 
mouths of the great Siberian rivers. ‘ The first 
who ever burst into the silent” Kara Sea, was a 
skipper of the name of Johannesen, for which 
feat the Swedish Academy gave him their medal 
in 1870. The expedition is fitted up at the ex- 


nse of a munificent merchant, Herr Oskar 
ickson. 


On Monday afternoon a lecture was read at 
the London Institution, Finsbury Circus, by Mr. 
Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., on Recent 
Explorations in Equatorial Africa. The lecturer 
gave a very clear account of the knowledge we 

ossess of that portion of the continent lying 
arom the parallels of 0° and 10° south latitude. 
The majestic river Congo was fully described, its 
probable connexion with the Lualaba basin ex- 
plained, and the expeditions of Tuckey and Grandy 
touched upon. Mr. Markham gave utterance to an 
emphatic opinion that it devolved upon the English 
nation to despatch an expedition up the Congo, 
the objects being three of considerable import- 
ance, viz.—the rendering succour to Lieutenant 
Cameron; the putting down the slave trade, at 
which a fatal blow might be struck from this side ; 
and the utilisation of the valuable natural pro- 
ducts of the Congo country, among which might 
be mentioned copper, ivory, nuts, oil, and an ex- 
cellent substitute for paper. The lecture was 
listened to with considerable interest by a nu- 
merous audience, comprising Viscount Duprat, 
Mr. Major, F.S.A., Commander Markham, R,N., 
and other distinguished gentlemen. 


A NEW geographical periodical, Z’Explorateur, 
has made its appearance. It is the organ of the 
Commission of commercial geography, which, 3 
we informed our readers, was started last year in 
Paris. The February number, beside noticing 
the meetings of the above body, contains an in- 
teresting note from a correspondent at Hong Kong 
on the prospect of French trade with China. In 
his opinion there is small chance for French en- 
terprise, except through the creation of industries, 
a step which would probably encounter violent 
opposition from the mandarins. The export of 
tea and silk is mainly in the hands of Chinese, 
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who are every whit as shrewd as Europeans, and 
are content with smaller profits. As far as im- 
ported cotton goods are concerned England has it 
all her own way, though the United States are 
fast becoming rivals in this branch of trade. The 
Marquis de Compiégne contributes a short account 
of the Ogowai river, culled from the reports of the 
few travellers and traders who have visited it. 
There is an extensive trade to be done, he assures 
us, in ivory, ebony and caoutchouc, and it is with 
this object that M. Savorgnan de Brazza is about 
to explore the interior of Africa in this direction. 
Some notes on Algiers, an account of the trade of 
Bordeaux, a memoir of the Marquis de Chasseloup- 
Laubat, formerly president of the Geographical 
Society, and a collection of notes on various 
geographical events, help to make up a creditable 
number. 


Dr. THroporE von Hetpretcu, Professor of 
Botany at Athens, has lately made the interesting 
discovery that an extensive tract of land, measur- 
ing more than 50,000 square métres, at the silver- 
mines of Laurium, is covered by a luxuriant crop 
of Glaucium, belonging to a hitherto unknown 
species, which he proposes to designate as the G. 
Rerpier These papaveraceous plants have shot up 
through soil which has been covered to the depth 
of three métres with the masses of scoriae thrown 
out by the workmen in ancient times when the 
mines were worked by the Greeks, and which has 
recently been disturbed in order that the ~y 
fectly fused materials might be subjected to a fur- 
ther process of fusion for the purpose of extracting 
the silver contents. The persistent vitality of the 
seeds through the interval of 1,500 or 2,000 years 
which has elapsed since the mines were last 
worked is a curious fact in physiological botany, 
and is all the more interesting because this species 
of Glaucium is not known to exist in any other 
habitat. 


Tue Annales du Commerce Extérieur furnishes 
some interesting information respecting Carrara 
and its marble quarries. These still justify the 
fame they acquired in the time of the old Romans, 
there being now 450 quarries in full working 
order, the most ancient of which are still the most 
famous—viz., those of Canal Grande, Poggio 
Donzio, and Palvaccio. The yield in 1873 
amounted to the value of 360,000/. The most 
valuable kind of marble is, of course, that reserved 
for statues, which is a pure white ; the second 
quality, which is used for ecclesiastical and archi- 
tectural purposes, being less costly. There are no 
less than 115 establishments where the marble is 
cut and polished, and the industry gives employ- 
ment altogether to 4,000 workmen. 


Tue Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society for the Session 1873-74 contains an in- 
teresting paper on the Indian Territory and its 
Inhabitants, by Colonel E. C. Boudinot, “a highly 
cultivated Indian of the Cherokee nation.” A 
curious linguistic fact is described in the follow- 
ing extract :— 

“The Cherokees are the only Indians who have an 
original alphabet for their language. The Creeks and 
Choctaws use the English characters, but the Chero- 
kees have an alphabet of their own, invented by a 
Cherokee who could not talk the English language. 
His name was Sequoyah. This inventive genius—the 
Cadmus of his race—had none of the lights of science 
or civilisation to guide him; but conceiving the idea 
of enabling the Indian to talk on paper, as he one day 
saw the agent of the United States doing, he shut 
himself up in his cabin for more than a year, and en- 
dured, like many other reformers and inventors, the 
gibes and jeers of the ignorant and thoughtless, who 
all pronounced him crazy until he came forth with a 
perfect alphabet, and established his claim to be ranked 
among the first inventive minds of the century. He 
traced the characters of his alphabet on chips and 
Pieces of bark. This alphabet was invented in 1822; 
it consists of seventy-eight characters, and, strange to 
Say, 18 most easily learned by children.” 

Soon after the alphabet was perfected was 
Procured, and a newspaper called the Cherokee 





Phoenix was established. One half was written 
in Cherokee, and the rest in English. The paper 
is still continued under the name of the Cherokee 
Advocate. 








NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE CYCLADES AND CRETE. 


IV. Crete (continued). 

Ir was touching to find in the court of this 
monastery (Chrysopegi) the graves of three Eng- 
lish sailors who were buried here ; they are covered 
with nice marble slabs, bearing inscriptions. The 
monks remarked to us that their burial-place was 
open to all. We had some difficulty in tearing 
ourselves away from the hospitality of these good 
Fathers, which was embarrassing to us, as we still 
had a long day’s work before us. After passing 
over some rich level grouind we reached the bay of 
Suda, where the Turkish fleet, composed of a 
frigate and some smaller vessels, was lying. It 
is a perfect land-locked harbour, and the Turks 
have a project for converting it into a naval sta- 
tion; but the neighbourhood at present has a 
miserable look of desolation; the shores are 
marshy and unhealthy, the houses deserted, the 
country half-cultivated, and the people half- 
starved. At the mouth of the bay, towards the 
east, are two islands, called Leucae in ancient 
times, on the larger of which the town of Suda 
is now situated. The next point that we made 
for was the ruins formerly called Palaeo-castro, 
but now better known in the neighbourhood as 
Aptera—a remarkable instance of antiquarian in- 
terest on the part of the natives, for Pashley was 
the first to identify them with that ancient city, 
and the point was not certainly determined until 
M. Wescher, of the French Governmént Mission, 
discovered an inscription which contained thename. 
We ascended by a rough path along the cliffs, where 
the pink blossoms of the wild pear-tree were growi 

in great abundance, and the banks were sta: 
with white cyclamen. As we mounted, we ob- 
tained fine views over the bay of Suda, with the 
Acroteri behind it, and the wide bay of Khanea 
stretching away to the west; on the opposite side 
rose the White Mountains, deeply covered with 
snow, all but the highest peaks of which were 
visible from time to time, when the heavy masses 
of cloud lifted. When we reached the site of 
Aptera, which is about 800 feet above the sea, we 
could also see to the south-west Mount Malaxa, 
the ancient Berecynthus, and to the east the 
commanding promontory of Drepanon, beyond 
which the eye ranged over a long line of coast, 
until at last the island of Dia, in the neighbour- 
hood of the ancient Cnossus, appeared on the 
horizon. On very clear mornings, we are told, 
Santorin could occasionally be descried. In- 
dependently of its elevated position, the situation 
of Aptera is a striking one, being a broad level, 
with steep sides falling away in every direction. 
At the highest point stands a little monastery, a 
dependency of the great convent of St. John the 
Theologos at Patmos; it is now occupied by one 
monk only, who lives there with his mother and 
one or two other persons. In the neighbourhood 
of this are the principal ruins, ‘ofalie a large 
Roman cistern with triple arches, and the wall of 
a building, probably a Svtendiin, on which are 
the ee that Pashley and Wescher have 
copied. The monk recollected M. Wescher’s 
having uncovered them, but they are now half 
concealed again by a large straw-heap. One of 
these relates to honours conferred on Attalus, 
King of Pergamus, by the senate and people of 
Aptera: here the magistrates bear the title of 
xoopot, and in the Doric dialect, which is 
employed, the place is always called Aptara. 
There is also a decree in honour of Prusias, King 
of Bithynia, and several acts relating to their 
apok+via with various cities of Asia Minor, proving 
the extensive commercial relations of the city. 
On the southern slope is an ancient theatre, very 
ill-preserved, and towards the west are the finest 
remains of the city walls; but these ruins have 





been much overrated, and, like all those in Crete, 
are disappointing to one already acquainted with 
the = of Greece. The shore below was 
regarded as the scene of the contest between the 
Muses and Sirens, in which the latter being de- 
feated lost the feathers of their wings, and when 
they had thus become white, cast themselves into 
the sea ; whence the city was called Aptera, and 
the eae. island Leucae. We may safely 
invert this last statement, and say that the whole 
legend is an etymological myth, originally sug- 
gested by the names. 

Descending from Aptera by a steep path on the 
sea side of the hill, we forded the river Khilias, 
and crossing an olive-clad hill, reached the town 
of Kalyves, the buildings of which skirt the shore, 
and are now in ruins. The district which reaches 
inland from this point is called Apocorona, and is 
very stony; on one of its highest ridges, nearly 
1,000 feet above the sea, lies the village of Sulta- 
nieh, where we arrived after nightfall, and took up 
our abode in a house fragrant with the cypress 
wood of which it was built. Notwithstanding the 
animosity which prevails between the native 
Christians and Mahometans in Crete, our drago- 
man found it difficult to distinguish between 
them in these villages, as they use the same lan- 
guage, dress, and customs: the Mahometans, for 
instance, all drink wine. Formerly numerous in- 
termarriages used to take place between persons of 
the two creeds ; now, however, the people told us, 
these are of rare occurrence, and are discouraged 
by the authorities ; and when a Christian becomes 
a Mahometan (‘Toip«o), the Pasha sends him away 
to another part of Turkey, In time of war the 
Moslem villagers descend to the towns to join their 
co-religionists, and are employed as basht-bazouks. 
I enquired about the Katakhenés, that being the 

culiar name by which the Vampire is known in 

rete and Rhodes, instead of the usual Vryko- 
lakas; though the word is of some antiquity, being 
found in the mediaeval Greek poem of A Lament 
on Constantinople in the sense of “a destroyer.” 
The answer was that it was never seen here; but 
that after the end of the first insurrection, in 
Sphakia, where many persons were killed, such 
apparitions showed themselves, and the bodies of 
the dead were seen to move about over the face of 
the country. Another curious superstition which 
we found to prevail in Crete is the custom of re- 
garding Tuesday as a dies non; the people have 
the same feeling against undertaking anything 
special on that day which English sailors have 
with regard to a Friday: this prevails also 
throughout the islands of the A¢gean. 

During this first day of our journey we had had 
occasional showers, but in the course of the night 
it set in to rain heavily, and continued to do so 
without intermission throughout the greater part 
of the following day (March 25): consequently, 
for many hours successively we were occupied in 
wading rather than riding, owing to the state of 
the road. We had heard the present Pasha of 
Crete spoken of as on the whole an enlightened 
man, but when we found that he was erecting a 
vast summer residence at Sultanieh, we could not 
help thinking that the money — be better 
spent in making roads and bridges, for the island 
suffers from nothing more than from want of 
proper means of communication. Descending to 
the valley of the op here we followed the 
banks of that river, until we reached the so-called 
Hellenic bridge, a high ivy-covered arch, the foun- 
dations of which may be of Roman work, but the 
arch itself is too steep to be of that date. We 
crossed this, and descended a valley filled with 
plane trees not yet in leaf, at the lower end of 
which was a sort of gorge, where the rocks at the 
sides were decorated with pendent fronds of 
polypody fern of extraordinary size. Olose to 
this is the village of Armyro, where a large 
brackish fountain, which gives its name to the 
place (‘Aopvpd = aApuvpd), forms an extensive pool, 
the water from which turns some mills. On a 
hillock hard by stands a large square building, 
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which may have been a Venetian fort. Shortly 
after this we reach the sea, and ride for several 
miles along a sandy beach, bright with pink 
shells, and intersected by numerous streams; on 
the land side rose the lofty mass of Mount 
Megaras, covered with newly-fallen snow. At 
the further end of this beach the deep rapid stream 
of a river called Petrais makes its exit from a 
flanked by red limestone cliffs, and we found 
it so swollen by the rain as to render fording diffi- 
cult; this however we accomplished by keeping 
close to the sea, though our rage was in 
submerged. Thence for some distance the path 
lay along the cliffs above the sea, and was as 
rough and bad a track as I haveseen in any coun- 
try ; behind, the successive promontories of Dre- 
on and Acrotiri had now come into view. At 
t we turn inland, and having crossed a stony 
upland, reach a Roman bridge with two rows of 
arches, in the same style as the Pont du Gard near 
Nismes, which spans a deep gully, and forms a 
picturesque object from the ochre colour of its 
stones, and the bushes by which it is surrounded. 
Immediately afterwards Retimo, the ancient 
Rhithymna, comes in sight. This is undoubtedly 
the most striking in its position of all the larger 
towns of Crete. It occupies a peninsula, joined 
to the land by a low sandy isthmus, across which 
runs the wall of the town, surmounted with 
flame-shaped battlements; within this lie the 
houses, which are interspersed at intervals with 
tall minarets, while between them and the sea 
rises a precipitous height, crowned by the exten- 
sive buildings of the castle. In the background 
of the view the lower part of Mount Ida was 
seen, ascending in gradual slopes, but the summits 
were concealed by the clouds. We arrived but 
just in time, for the gates are closed an -hour and 
a half after sunset. Within, the place has all 
the picturesqueness of a Turkish town, being com- 
posed of irregular streets, lined with bazaars and 
wooden houses with projecting roofs and bal- 
conies. The port, which lies on the eastern side, 
is small, and inaccessible except in calm weather. 
At Retimo we received much kind attention 
from Mr. Triphylli, a Greek gentleman to whom 
we had an introduction. He would hardly hear 
of our putting up at the khan, and entertained us 
at breakfast the next morning, when, among 
other things, he gave us some of what is con- 
sidered the special Cretan dish—a mixture of 
cheese and honey—both ingredients in which, as 
well as the coniiinsiion itself, are excellent, the 
cheese being the soft cream cheese (j1v20pa), which 
is one of the best products of the island, and the 
honey being fragrant of herbs. When I enquired 
about the Cretan dittany, which was so famous 
for its medicinal qualities in ancient times, he pre- 
sented me with a parcel of the dried leaves and 
stems, as they are used by the people at the 
present day. The decoction of these is much 
esteemed in illness, especially in fevers. It is a 
low-growing herb with a small woolly leaf (Dio- 
scorides describes it as yvata\wdnc), and is some- 
times called ipwrag by the natives, but more 
commonly crapyaroxoproyv. We hear of it in Virgil 
(Ain. xii. 412)— 

“ Dictamnum genetrix Cretaea carpit ab Ida 
Puberibus caulem foliis et flore comantem 
Purpureo: non illa feris incognita capris 
Gramina, cum tergo volucres haesere sagittae.” 


Theophrastus (ix. 18) speaks of its medical effi- 
cacy, especially in childbirth, and describes it as a 
rare plant, owing to its growing over a small area, 
and to its being eaten by goats, which are very 
partial to it. Both he and Pliny (xxv. 8, § 52, 
ed. Sillig.) mention its being peculiar to Crete, 
and tell the story that Virgil refers to, of the 
weapons falling out of the wounds when the goats 
eat of it. A few lines below the passage I have 
quoted the poet adds “ omnis stetit imo volnere 
sanguis;” an idea corresponding to this seems to 
have suggested the modern name, for crauaréyoproy 
signifies ‘“stanchplant.” As we obtained a con- 
iderable amount of information about the modern 





Cretan dialect on this occasion, it may be worth 
while for me to introduce here a few remarks re- 
lating to it. When first we landed in the island, 
it seemed so different from any Greek we had 
heard, and the words appeared so clipped, that we 
almost despaired of understanding it, and our 
dragoman ‘himself, who was familiar with most of 
the numerous modern Greek dialects, declared with 
some dismay thathe could not make out half of what 
the people said. Though in great measure these 
difficulties soon disappeared, yet the peculiarities 
of the language are very striking. As to the pro- 
nunciation, the most notable feature is the soften- 
ing of « and x; the former being pronounced like 
tch, as tpocxiga\oy, “ a pillow,” prostchefalon ; the 
latter like sh, as Bpoxn, “ rain,” vroshé. In the voca- 
bulary, the number of strange words which take 
the place of those in ordinary use is very great, as 
may be seen by the long list given in the late 
Lord Strangford’s excellent essay on the subject 
in vol. i. of Spratt’s Travels in Crete ; some of the 
most important of these we verified, either through 
Mr. Triphylli, or by our own observation ; but the 
most interesting are the ancient words or usages 
which, though lost elsewhere, have survived in 
this country. Thus, instead of the familiar 
Adorac, “mud,” we always heard yd; for 
orédvw (or:d\w), “I send,” wéiurw, in the future 
form 6a zibw; for covorw, “I am cold,” ipya, 
which I have no doubt is by metathesis for pryd, 
for the latter form is found in the dialect of 
Cyprus ; for cara\apBavw, “ I understand,” cari xw ; 
for advoyov, “a horse,” either erijua (in classical 
Greek xrijvoc is used in the sense of a “ beast”), 
or mnyijot, a curious word, which I have not seen 
mentioned elsewhere, and which may possibly be 
derived from rnyaivw (izayw) “I go;” our drago- 
man amused us by suggesting a connexion with 
Pegasus. Similarly, the lost ri@ny: survives here 
in the future 04 Oéow, “T shall put,” for 0a Badrw, 
and in the imperative Ot, “lie down,” for m\a- 
yiate 5 mopifZw (zopedopar) means “T start,” as in 
txdpica, “I started,” for édvya; éroc, “a year,” 
which in ordinary Modern Greek only survives in 
the salutation zoA\d ra irn cag, is commonly 
heard in place of yodwoyv. The salutation «iP, 
for “good day” (pronounced evvia,) was also 
quite new to us, together with the expression 
evPiBra (evvivia), for “ fine weather :” if this is not 
a corruption of the ancient «dia, I am inclined to 
refer it to the Italian salutation evviva. 


We now proposed to strike across the island 
towards the southern coast, and make the circuit 
of Mount Ida, the district in the neighbourhood of 
which was always in ancient times the centre of 
political activity. Accordingly, as the tracks in 
these parts were less well known than those which 
we had hitherto followed, we hired a guide, called 
Pandeli (i.e. Panteleémon), who was recommended 
by Mr. Triphylli as well acquainted with the 
country, to accompany us for the remainder of 
our journey. During the night there had been a 
deluge of rain and storm of wind, and though it 
had cleared for a brief space in the course of the 
morning, yet when we started, a little after midday, 
it was raining steadily, and continued to do so the 
rest of the day. At first our route lay along 
the shore, on which the huge waves were plunging 
violently; but after a time we were forced to 
make a détour inland to reach a — over the 
river Platanios, which it was impossible to ford 
at the usual point. The meadows on the further 
side of this stream presented as le of rare 
beauty from the anemones with which they were 
covered. For size, number, brilliancy, and variety 
of colour I have never seen sucha show. Every 
tint was to be seen—crimson, rose pink, faint 
pink, purple, light mauve, and white. If, accord- 
ing to the ancient symbolism, these flowers repre- 
sent the blood of Adonis and the tears of A 
dite, both must have been abundantly shed here. 
The name for them in the country is padd- 
cavOoc, At this point we struck inland, and 
ascended gradually over one of the most fertile 
districts in the whole of Crete; on every side the 





capes were over Baap olive plantations, while 
e orange and the fig grew in the neighbourhood 
of the villages, and in the first that a came to— 
called Ardeli—we saw a fine palm-tree. It was 
here that we first began to realise how terrible 
(1868-5). a wipe Th of the last insurrection 

. Every village that we passed through 
and all that we could see along the hill-sides, had 
been plundered, gutted, and burnt; nothing but 
ruins met the eye; it was as if a horde of Tar- 
tars had swept over the face of the country. A 
few of these belonged to Mahometans, but the 
great majority were Christian ; and the miserable 
inhabitants—those, that is to say, who have not 
emigrated—emerged from the lower storey of 
their houses, which they have temporarily re- 
paired, half-clothed and half-starved. To add to 
their misfortunes, for the last three years the 
olive crop, on which they mainly depend, had 
failed, and the great severity of the winter had 
reduced them to the last extremity. This state 
of things we subsequently found to prevail 
throughout the island ; along our whole route not 
a single village was standing ; and what distressed 
us most was to find that many of those who were 
in this lamentable condition were persons of some 
position and very fair education. Another thing, 
also, we gathered pretty plainly, viz., that they 
will rise in insurrection again when the next 
opportunity presents itself, and this is hardly to 
be wondered at, for they have nothing to lose, and 
can scarcely be in a worse plight than they are at 
present. 

At the end of four hours of gradual ascent from 
Retimo, we reached the we png of Amnato, 
and turned round to take a last view of the town 
on its conspicuous peninsula, beyond which lay a 
wide expanse of the northern sea. All about 
here, and in many other places, the ground was 
strewn with branches of the olive trees, which had 
been broken off by the weight of the snow that 
lay on them during the winter ; this, however, we 
found to be rather a benefit than an injury to the 
trees, as it has in a rude way the effect of pruning, 
which is greatly neglected in Crete. From this 
point we descended towards a wide and dee 

rge, along the steep side of which the path 
eads, and as it gradually contracts the scenery 
becomes fine, from the red limestone caverns, and 
the trees which fringe the bed of the stream. 
Near the head of this, where the valley is wildest, 
we cross it by a bridge, and mounting steeply find 
ourselves on an exposed plateau where, near the 
edge of the ravine and fronted by a conspicuous 
group of stone pines, stands the monastery of 
Arkadi. H. F. Tozer. 








LORENZO CARY. 
Lorp Falkland, it is well known, had a brother 
Lorenzo, during whose residence at Oxford, as we 
learn from Wood, he “retired several times to, 
and took commons in, Exeter College.” That the 
character of this Lorenzo was not altogether satis- 
factory is shown by the following letter (Brit. 
Mus. Sloane MS. 3827, f. 169), addressed to his 
father, Henry Cary, first Lord Falkland, by Dr. 
John Prideaux, the famous Rector of Exeter, 
afterwards Bishop of Worcester :— 
“ Right Hono”, 

“ T haue beene confined to my Chamber vnder 
the Phisitians hands this Moneth by a burning feuer & 
yet am not freed; your letter could not choose but 
moue mee, wherein is expressed the hearty zeale of a 
father for the well-doing of a carelesse Sonne; but 
vpon right information I make no doubt but faults 
shalbe layd on them to whom they belong & those excused 
who neuer neglected to doe their best. I held it very 
reasonable that yo" sonne should accompany his 
Brothers and Sisters at his Grandmother's funerall, to 
which purpose he was furnished. It was in the Vaca- 
tion, when publique exercises cease amongst us & 
Gentlemen vsually take some recreation abroad. 
was my chance then to be commaunded by my Lo: 
Chamberline to waite my Moneth at the Court ag his 
Majesties Chaplaine, of w aduantage was taken by 
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yo" sonne to keepe of from his study w* willingly he 
attends not without constraint ; at my returne he was 
not neglected, some excuses were made for the enjoy- 
ing the company of his Brothers and Sisters w** he 
had not a long time seene. He returned [a] fortnight 
since; I made him acquainted wt yor L?* letter, & 
added that sharpness of Reproofe w I thinke might 
moue any man; Corporall punishments we vse not to 
inflict on Noble mens sonnes in this place. His fellow- 
pupills were my Lo. Wharton & his Brother w my 
Lo. Robarts eldest sonne ; all these (I thanke God) so 
thriued that their friends haue beene thankfull vnto 
mee, & yet I may truely say that my care for yo" 
sonne only hath beene more then for them all; he is 
capable of all kindes of learning, but I can fasten no 
goodnesse in him hauing a better brayne then heart, 
w hath beene a continuall vexation vnto mee; but that 

of Lo? may be thorowly enformed of all particulars 

haue taken order w** his Tutor that the next weeke he 
shall take a iourney of purpose to attend yo Honot 
& giue you full account of all passages. So I tender 
my best seruice & rest 

** Yor Hono' 
“ in Christ to be 
“ commaunded 
“Jo: Pemeavx.” 
“ Exon Coll: Nouemb: 25*, 
1629.” 


Seven months after this letter was written, on 
June 30, 1630, Lorenzo Cary took his degree, 
from which time nothing more seems to be re- 
corded of him till his death, when fighting against 
the rebels in Ireland, in 1642. His fellow-pupils, 
however, with whom he is so unfavourably con- 
trasted, played an active part on the Parliamentary 
side in the Civil War, earning thereby from the 
Royalist Anthony Wood a place among those of 
Prideaux’s pupils, who “ proved no great friends 
either to the Church or State.” 

G. F. Warner. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
““ WHAT—-WHAT.” 
King’s College, London: March 9, 1875. 

Mr. Furnivall’s question can only be fully 
answered by a reference to the history of the 
idiom what—what, As to the parsing, the simplest 
way is to take the words as correlative conjunc- 
tions: cp. both—and, neither—nor, &c.(see Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence, p. 332). 

Neither Matzner nor Koch gives an example 
of this construction earlier than the Chronicle of 
Robert of Gloucester (a.D. 1298). The followi 
instances of what—what are from Old Engl 
Homilies of the twelfth century :— 

{1) “ Alle we beo® in monifald wawe in bisse wreche 
liue. hwat for ure eldere werkes. Awat for ure agene 
gultes” (1st Series, p. 145). 

The corresponding homily in the 2nd Series reads 
as follows :— 

“ Alle we ben on manifolde wowe on pis worelde. 
for ure eldrene giltes. and ec for ure agene sinnen.” 

(2) “ Alse fele alse deade beod alse fele beoS to 
berie icome. wat frend. wat fo” (p. 237). 

The homilies containing extract (2) have only 
one instance of wat—wat, but they contain ex- 
amples of the form eizer—and for the older egSer 
ge—ge (see p. 115), which seems to have been re- 
placed by wat—wat :— 

(1) “‘secnowen eisSer god and euyl” (p. 223). 
The corresponding homily in Aelfric has :— 
“Cuton egSer ge god ge yfel.” 
(See Aelfric’s Homilies, ed. Thorpe, vol. i. p. 18.) 

In (1) fh pai oo, is much like 
the sense of what— what. In Early English 
etther often signifies both. 

From the foregoing instances it seems certain 
that e’z8er—and replaced egSer ge—ge, and it also 
appears probable that the former idiom was re- 
aaeh in its turn by (1) what—what, and (2) by 
which—and what. 

The second what is of course redundant, and 
is exactly parallel to what we find elsewhere, P. 
e@gder ge—and eac (Saxon Chronicle iii. 8); Early 
and Middle English “ bothe—and eke;” “ bothe 
—and als,” “bothe—and also.” 

For examples and authorities see Mitzner, 
~ 7 translation, iii. p. 342; Koch ii. pp. 412, 


5 


To Matzner belongs the credit of explaining 
what—what by partly—partly. (See vol. iii. p. 344, 
Greece’s translation). 

In my Elementary Lessons, p. 122, I have 
noticed the confusion between what and wight, I 
also suggested a confusion between what en: 4 aught. 
I have been fortunate enough to come across an 
instance of this in Old English Homilies, 1st 
Series, p. 103, “Gif he awiht delan wule.” 

The older version printed on p. 297 of the same 
volume has “gif he hwet delan wyle.” I have 
already pointed out in a paper read before the 
Philological Society, that in Early English an 
hwat (one what) for the older dhwet (anything) 
occurs in the Legend of St. Katherine, and that it 
serves to explain our “ somewhat.” 

While on the subject of what, it may be well to 
notice the Elizabethan expression what—for, for 
what kind of. The Middle English phrase is 
“ what—kin a” (cp. modern Lowland Scotch 
Quhat’n a, as “ Quhat’n a noyse is that?” See Dr. 
Murray’s Dialect of the Southern Counties of 
Scotland, p. 193). 

“ Quatkin a child es pis.” 
(Cursor Mundi, Cotton MS. 1. 12041.) 


Ricwarp Morris. 











“4 LIBEL CONCERNING CAMPION.” 
Brigg : March 14, 1875. 

In the Ballad Society's Ballads from Manu- 
scripts, edited by Mr. W. R. Morfill, vol. ii., 
part ii., which was issued to the members last 
week, there is a concerning Campion, the 
Jesuit martyr. It is printed from a contem- 
mi copy preserved in Her Majesty’s Record 

ffice among the Domestic State Papers. The 
author was evidently a fervent Roman Catholic; 
the transcriber held other views, and has headed 
the poem “A Libel concerning Campion.” It is 
the vant verse only to which I wish to direct 
attention. It runs thus:— 


“A golden verse, which truly saithe, 
Let reson goe, hold fast thy faithe : 
A mayde to be a mother & god a man, 
Let reason go, man, and beleue thowe y* mother, 
Set faithe aboue & lett reason goo vnder” (p. 165). 


The versemaker was a somewhat obscure writer, 
and his production has probably not been im- 
apy by the copyist to whom we are indebted 

or its preservation. 

I do not know whether it occurred to the editor 
that these lines had a quotation embedded in 
them. Iam sure I should never have found it 
out, had not what the author calls the “golden 
verse” been long familiar to me. 

It runs as follows :— 

“Wytte hath Wondyr pat reson tell no can, 

Houh a mayde bare a chylde both god & man 

Therfore leve wytte & take to the wundyr 

ffeyth goth a bove & reson goth vndyr.” 


The only copy of the above lines I ever saw is 
contained in a manuscript in my own li ; it 
is a calendar which once belonged to the family of 
Fairfax, of Deepyng Gate. From their position 
in the book I believe them to have been written 
in or before 1445. It is almost certain that they 
were not written therein after 1472. 

The text of the Lidell seems to me to be corrupt 
in the fourth line; surely the author wrote, not 
mother, but wonder. Epwarp Pracock. 





THE NUMERALS IN OLD CORNISH. 
Newlyn, Penzance, 

I suppose the usual reply of philologists to the 
question “Is the Cornish language utterly ex- 
tinct?” would be a decided and unqualified 
affirmative. As the subject of the ancient lan- 
guages of Great Britain is at present assuming 
such importance and exciting so much interest, 
perhaps you will suffer me to make a few state- 
ments (founded on many years’ residence in the 
county of Cornwall, p in the particular region 
in which the language is elieved to have expired) 
to qualify this strong and decided affirmative 
= represents the ordinary belief of philo- 
ogists, 

‘o avoid misconceptions I may, however, pre- 
mise that as an ordinary vernacular mode of com- 
munication the Cornish language, almost without 
doubt, expired just a century ago, in or about 
Mousehole, and that “ Dolly Pentreath” probably 
was one of the last persons who could speak it 
with fluency. 

The question of “utter extinction” hangs, as 
many such enquiries must do, on the definition 
of the term. There may be no person livi 
who can, without reference to a dictionary, out 
@ series of sentences on common topics in pure 
Cornish, and yet the words of the language may 
have a lingering, or more than a lingering, ex- 
istence—a real vitality, mingled with English. 
Tourists in Cornwall are by no means fair judges 
of the subject. A tourist—.c.,a stranger and a 
“ gentleman ”—would be the last person to whom a 
Cornish fisherman or miner would use a native 
Cornish expression. To illustrate: some children 
on a dark night recently ran to me crying, “ We 
are so afraid of the Buccaboo.” Now “ Buccaboo” 
is pure Cornish, the Celtic form of a common 
Aryan word for deity (in Celtic, used for an evil ; 
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in Slavonic, for a good or an evil deity alike). 
It is the Russian ‘bors, the Polish Bég, the Bo- 
hemian Boh—in a reduplicated form for intensifi- 
cation. Now, Iam sure nothing but fear would 
have induced children to use this term in my 
presence. Another case relates to the, I believe, 
still common Cornish expression “Cheel Vedn.” 
The only time I have heard it was from a person 
mentally affected, and yet I believe it is a common 
term among the people, and almost everyone 
understands it. Vein is “little.” 

In 1864 a list, prepared by Mr. Couch, of Cor- 
nish local words was published. He counted up 
404 in common use. To this afterwards Mr. 
Thomas Garland added 248 specially Western 
words, These lists are very imperfect. Not only 
are there several old Celtic nouns (especially fish- 
ing terms) and adjectives still in common use, not 
to be traced in either list, but numbers of words 
which are mere corruptions and mispronunciations 
of English find a place in the lists. 

The memory of the Cornish language as a past 
tradition lingers to a greater degree in certain 
families than is commonly suspected. I have 
found some half-dozen persons (mostly, I own, 
belonging to one family) who can recite the 
Cornish numerals up to 20. All these persons 
now reside in the old parish of St. Paul, in which 
Dolly Pentreath lived, and in which Mousehole 
is, the last stronghold of the old language. 

The local tradition of the numerals is singularly 
important, as it slightly differs from the state- 
ments of Mr. Norris (in his Cornish Grammar), 
and, if I may venture to express my opinion, is 
philologically more probable and consistent with 
the laws of language than the accepted list is. 

I give a comparative list of the old Cornish 
numerals, as written out for me by a Newlyn 
fisherman, and as given by Mr. Norris in the 
Cornish Grammar. 


Cornish Numerals. 


Newlyn fisherman, Mr. Norris. 
1. Un . Un. 
2. Du - Deu (they still so pronounce it). 
3. Dray . . Try (tyr, ter). 
4. Paj or Paige . Peswar, Pedyr. 
5. Pemp ‘ . Pymp, Pym. 
6. Weth - Whe. 
7. Seith . Seyth. 
8. Eith . . Eath, eyth. 
9. Noun Naw. 
10. Deig . . Dek. 
11. Ignack . Ednack, unnek. 
12. Dorthack . . Dewthek. 


13. Torthack . 
14. Pesworthack 
15. Pemthack . 


. Tardhak, trethek. 
. Puzwarthack, peswarthek. 
. Pymthek. 


16. Wethack . - Huettag, whettak, whethek. 
17. Sitack . Seitag, seytek. 

18. Itack: . Eatag, eythek. 

19. Nounjack . . Naunzack, naunthek. 

20. Igans . Iganz, ugens. 


On considering this list we perceive that the 
first two numerals are identical. (3) The con- 
version of try into dray may be easily accounted 
for. (4) Pay is probably the later form of pedyr, 
the final r being dropped (the Cornish are often 
careless about final consonants). (5) Pemp and 
pymp are practically the same. (6) In weth 
(which also some pronounce with) we have a ter- 
minal ¢h introduced in the modern form. Ought 
not this always to have existed? In most Aryan 
languages there are two consonant sonnds for st2. 
(9) In “nine ” we see a remarkable point, the intro- 
duction in the modern form of the m which is 
supposed to be lost in the ancient. The presence 
of the » might fairly be expected as in an Aryan 


' language, e.g. Sanscrit 44. Moreover, Mr. 


Norris produces an x in nawnzack, Why should we 
not suppose the tradition may have been right, and 
the informants on whom Pryce founded his state- 
ments merely careless about the final n? My ‘in- 
formants are positive about the two n’s in the 
Cornish word for nine. 





(10) Detg marks the same corruption as dray, t.e., 
the medial for the tenuis (dek). Both are strikingly 
like the Greek. (11) tgnack may be a modernised 
corruption of ednack, but it may be worth while 


remembering that UW (eka) is Sanscrit for “ one,” 


and that THATS (chadashan) is “eleven.” This 


use of eka for “one” is rare in our Western 
Indo-European languages, but it does not follow 
it should not exist. 

The termination of the “teens” with eleven and 
twelve is peculiarly interesting. Mr. Norris evi- 
dently suggests that there was a great and extra- 
ordinary variation in the representation of the 
“teens” in old Cornish. Thus (13) and (14) have 
ak and ek, (15) ek only, (16) -ag, -ak, -ek, (17) and 
(18) ag, ek. The assertion of my informants is 
that it was always -ak, or, as they spell it, -ack. 

The early parts of the words are interesting. 
(12) dorthack, evidently is a corruption of dew- 
thak, the r being inserted euphonically. (14) 
pesworthack shows that the original form of “four” 
was peswar, though afterwards contracted into 
pa. (16) The variations in whethack are mere 
alterations in pronunciation. In (17) and (18) the 
difference is but slight. In (19) we see Mr. Norris 
marks the second » in the naun, which my in- 
formants make out was always used. In (20) (¢gans) 
the lists are identical. —N.B. A working-man 
would naturally write anz as ans, and ak as ack. 

I venture to suggest these points, as I hope they 
may tend to excite interest for critical purposes in 
one of the most important of the Celtic dialects 
of Great Britain, one more than ever interesting 
at the present time, when philology is proved to 
be so valuable in illustration of ethnology. The 
especial importance of the old Cornish appears to 

1. That probably it is a developed form of the 
most important dialect of the Southern Britons of 
ee pe times. I am inclined to think that Mr. 

orris’s theory—that an ancient form of Cornish 
was the language of the early inhabitants of what 
we now call our southern and western counties—is 
worthy of attention, #.e., it is something more than 
the mere local dialect of the “ Dumnonii.” 

2. That it is a language not quite contemptible, 
from its literary remains handed down to us from 
the middle ages. 

3. That the study of the expiring forms of a 
language is peculiarly interesting, and that no dia- 
lect in England can be so easily traced in those 
expiring forms as Cornish. 

Commending these suggestions to those who 
have greater opportunities than myself of effectually 
carrying on the research, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 








The Eprtor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti- 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible, 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, March 20,1 p.m. Sale at Christie’s of the Collec- 
tion of Pictures and Drawings 
of the late W. Smith, Esq., of 
Halifax. 

Royal Institution : Professor W. K. 
Clifford on “The General Fea- 
tures of the History of Science.” 

” Crystal Palace Concert (Mdme. 

Norman-Néruda). 
2 Last Saturday Popular Concert, 
St. James’s Hall. 





3 p.m. 


8p.m. First night of Nicholas Nickleby, 
at the Adelphi Theatre. 
Monpay, March 22, 8 p.m. Medical. 


»» Last Monday Popular Concert, 
St. James’s Hall. 
- Royal Albert Hall: Bach’s Pas- 


sion. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical. 


TuEsDAY, March 23,8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : Papers 
by the Rev. Dunbar I. Heath, 
Mr. G. H. Kinahan, Dr. C. C. 
Abbott, and Mr. H. H. How- 
orth. 





TUESDAY, March 23,8 p.m. Civil Engineers. 
8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgical. 


WEDNESDAY, Mar.24,8p.m. Geological. Archaeological Asso- 
ciation. 

» Ro Society of Literature : Sir 

ardner Wilkinson, F.R.S., on 


“The Listening Slave and the 
Flaying of Marsyas.” 


THURSDAY, Mar. 25,8 p.m. Inventors’ Institute. 
Faipay, March 26,8 p.m. Royal Albert Hall: Bach’s Pas. 
sion. 








SCIENCE. 


The Ethics of Aristotle. Illustrated with 
Essays and Notes. By Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., M.A., LL.D. Third Edition. 
Revised and partly Re-written. (London : 
Longmans & Co., 1874.) 


Tuis is a third and greatly improved edition 
of a work which enjoys, and perhaps deserves, 
a wide popularity among those for whom it 
was probably originally designed, namely, 
students in the University of Oxford. The 
first edition was incomplete ; the second was 
completed hastily while the author was in 
India, so that it is only possible to judge of 
Sir A. Grant’s mature and completed work 
from the edition which is now before us. It 
is evident that the author has profited much 
from criticism, from reflection, and from 
extended reading ; and if Oxford and Oxford 
studies cannot as yet be congratulated on 
the production of a really critical edition of 
a book which especially belongs to them, 
they have no reason to be ashamed of a work 
which contains so much that is excellent. 
Sir A. Grant’s edition, it is true, is rather 
autoschediastic than scientific, to speak some- 
what pedantically; it is designed rather to 
meet the special and local needs of a peculiar 
class of students than as a contribution to 
Aristotelian criticism; but judging it from 
this point of view we are bound to admit its 
conspicuous merits. Sir A. Grant has re- 
written many parts of the Essays prefixed to 
his commentary. We have always regarded 
these Essays as the most valuable portion of 
the work, and they are certainly improved 
in the present edition. Some untenable 
positions have been abandoned, and several 
hazardous statements are softened and modi- 
fied. The author has made good use of the 
ordinary sources of information, and has 
produced, along with a great deal of really 
valuable andinstructive matter, a fair amount 
of what Professor von Sybel considers the spe- 
cial characteristic of the Oxford curriculum, 
“ gewisse Reflexionen die man Philosophie 
nennt.” Moreover, whatever may be said 
of the matter, the style is uniformly scholarly 
and attractive. We could wish for a firmer 

and amore exhaustive treatment of 
the details of Aristotelian criticism, but this 
is, perhaps, as has been said, beyond the 
purpose of the work. Whether Sir A. Grant 
is equal to the task his treatment of the vexed 
question of the éEwrepixoi Adyoe leaves some 
reason for doubt. On this point he joins issue 
with one of the most learned of living scholars, 
Professor Jacob Bernays, of Bonn—and in our 
judgment not with conspicuous success. It 
is a point on which authority goes for much, 
for the question is so intricate that few can 
make good their title to an independent 
judgment, and it is no discredit to Sir A. 
Grant to say that Professor Bernays’ autho- 
rity is entitled to greater respect than his 
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own. The German professor writes with a 
knowl of Greek literature such as few 
living scholars possess, and no one can read 
his learned tractate Die Dialoge des Aris- 
toteles without recognizing the touch of a 
master. Sir A. Grant, on the other hand, is 
indebted for a good deal of his material to 
the very work whose arguments he under- 
takes with a light heart to refute, and it is 
easy to see that his grasp of Aristotelian 
learning is as nothing compared with that 
of his antagonist. Ag to the merits of the 
question we pronounce no opinion, for we 
frankly confess our incompetence to do so; 
but we confidently rely on the judgment of 
scholars when we say that in his contest 
with Bernays Sir A. Grant appears in the 
unenviable relation of a Boyle to a Bentley. 
The following note is almost entertaining in 
its impertinence :— 

“Bernays shakes the confidence one might 
otherwise feel in him as a scholar, by an unfortu- 
nate +o page 135 of his work, where he says 
‘nach Diogenes Laertius 5. 19, soll Aristoteles 
an Platon einen, “ Vorsprung des Naturells (porip- 
nua gvcewc)” anerkannt haben.’ Whereas what 
Laertius really said was, that ‘Plato defined 
Beauty as a natural superiority.’ ” 


The fact is so: Bernays, it is true, has 
made an unfortunate, indeed an unaccount- 
able, slip; he has given to the passage in 
Diogenes a meaning it cannot bear, as doubt- 
less he would be among the first to acknow- 
ledge. But if Sir A. Grant’s or anyone 
else’s confidence in Bernays’ scholarship is 
shaken by a single slip in a work abounding 
in citations, all that can be said is that it 
says very little for his judgment. 

Sir A. Grant’s commentary on the text of 
the Ethics has undergone considerable re- 
vision in the present edition, and may now 
be used with reasonable confidence by any 
one who has already made an independent 
study of the text for himself. It is generally 
clear and often instructive, though we occa- 
sionally come upon a note in which Sir A, 
Grant persists in reading modern philosophy 
into the words of Aristotle. We cannot but 
think that Sir A. Grant’s theory as to the 
Eudemian origin of the three disputed books, 
though supported by arguments of great 
weight, is an unfortunate stumbling-block in 
a commentary of the kind. The kind of 
criticism on which Sir A. Grant relies in 
support of his theory, may be pushed, as he 
is beginning to see, a good deal further ; but 
it is almost fatal to the use of the Ethics as 
a text-book of moral philosophy, though it 
is indispensable to a scientific study of the 
work as a mutilated relic of Greek literature. 
One of the most striking, but least scholarly 
characteristics of editions of Aristotle pro- 
duced for use in the schools of Oxford is 
an almost slavish veneration for the teztus 
receptus ; and from this defect Sir A. Grant’s 
commentary, notwithstanding the excursion 
into the region of the more scientific criticism 
his Eudemian theory compels him to make, 
18 decidedly not free. He seems as uncon- 
scious of what modern scholars have done 
for the text of Aristotle as of what still 
remains to do, and is content, like Mr. Con- 
greve in his edition of the Politics, to take 
the vulgate of Bekker as it stands, and to 
make something of it regardless of sense or 
of Greek. This mode of work is the more 





unsatisfactory, as Germany, which has done 
so much in modern times for other Greek 
writers, has done comparatively little for 
Aristotle ; there is still a field left open for 
English scholars ; and considering the posi- 
tion Aristotle holds at Oxford, it is a little 
discreditable that labourers still seem to be 
wanting. No one has yet done for the 
Ethics what Susemihl has done for the 
Politics ; but Sir A. Grant seems hardly to 
be aware of the labours of Rassow, Vermeh- 
ren, and a host of other critics whose remarks 
on isolated passages are scattered through 
the pages of German philological journals. 
The text is not perhaps in so perplexing a 
state as that of the Politics, nor does it need 
the fantastic scepticism of a Conring to open 
the eyes of scholars to its true condition. 
But a candid, searching, and, above all, a 


learned criticism is needed : and for that we - 


look in vain in the commentary of Sir A. 
Grant. Is it sanguine to hope that Oxford 
learning may some day produce something 
of the kine? Such a work would doubtless 
not have such a wide circulation as that 
before us; but it would raise the credit of 
English scholarship, and give life and scien- 
tific purpose to the study of Aristotle and 
of Greek literature. 
James R. THURSFIELD. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE PHOENICIAN COSMOGONY AND 
THE BABYLONIAN GARDEN OF EDEN. 


In his Lectures on the Science of Religion, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has compared the account of 
the Creation in Genesis with the Babylonian Cos- 
mogony which is preserved in the ; avec of 
Berosus. In both we find the same elements. In 
the beginning all was darkness and water, followed 
by the division of the heaven and the earth. Then 
came the making of the sun and moon and stars; 
and after that the creation of animals and of man. 

Now, the story of the Deluge discovered by Mr. 
Smith has so fully demonstrated the good faith of 
Berosus in transcribing the early legends of Chaldea 
that we may accept without hesitation his account 
of the Babylonian cosmogony in all its details, 
even though monumental corroboration of it were 
still wanting. The cosmogony, however, belongs to 
a period of reflection and systematisation. The old 
legends, many of which originated in different 
parts of the country, were linked together into one 
whole, and the multitudinous divinities, inter- 
mingled with personified metaphysical concep- 
tions like that of “Chaos,” were arran in a 
definite order and hierarchy. The statements of 
Berosus are eked out by what we learn from 
Eudemus (as quoted by Nicolaus Damascenus) ; 
and as the latter writer chiefly confines himself to 
— the theological rather than the physical 
side of the Babylonian cosmogony, representing 
the order of creation as the birth of one divine 
being from another, we are able to control him by 
means of the inscriptions. 

Sigé, it is stated, was the primitive substance 
of the universe, from whom came Apasén and his 
wife Tavthe, “the mother of the gods.” She bore 
her firstborn Moumis, “the intelligent world,” 
and afterwards Dakhe and Dakhos, together with 
Kissaré and Asséros of whom were born the triad 
Anos, Illinos and Aos; Bel, the demiurge, being 
the son of Aos and Davke. Now Sigé is the 
Accadian Zicu or Zigara, “the heaven,” “ the 
mother of gods and men,” while Apasén is Ap’su, 
“the deep,” and Tavthe Tihamtu, “the sea.” 
Similarly, Moumis is Mami, ‘‘ the waters,” Asséros 
being Assur with his wife Serué. The Triad, as 
well as Davke and Bel, are familiar personages in 
the inscriptions. 

At the ition of this Babylonian cosmogony, 





it will be observed, lies the idea of a primeval 
matter or chaos out of which the present creation 
has been formed. This was mythologically ex- 
pressed by the goddess Bahu, the wife of Ea (Aos) 
the earth-god. Now Bahu is the Hebrew bohu, 
“emptiness,” which, it will be remembered, 
occurs in Gen. i, 2, as a description of the world 
at the beginning of the creation. But the goddess 
Bahu is also met with in the Phoenician cos- 
mogony, which, like the Babylonian, is the result 
of a philosophic, or rather theosophic, harmonisa- 
tion of older and conflicting myths. Like Berosus 
a Phoenician writer translated the traditions and 
learning of his countrymen into Greek, and frag- 
ments of his work are quoted by Eusebius. Curious 
analogies between these Phoenician traditions and 
some of the early chapters of Genesis, notably the 
account of the Creation and of Abraham’s sacrifice 
of his son, have long been detected; but no one 
as yet has pointed out that similar analogies exist 
between them and the legends of ancient Baby- 
lonia. The presence of a goddess in both, how- 
ever, with the same name and the same attributes, 
as well as the resemblances already referred to 
between the two cosmogonies on the one hand 
and the narrative of Genesis on the other, suggest 
the possibility that they may each have had a 
common starting-point: and I hope to show that 
such is really the case. Phoenician tradition 
looked back to Babylonia and the shores of the 
Persian Gulf as the primitive home of the race, 
and Ur Casdim (now Mugheir), the capital of 
southern Chaldea, was, we are told, the birthplace 
of Abraham. Harran—itself an Accadian word 
meaning “ road ”—was connected with Babylonia 
at an early epoch by a common population, common 
laws, common worship, and a common system of 
astrology ; and Harran was the resting-place of 
Abraham and his family on their way to the West. 
One of the results of cuneiform decipherment has 
been to prove that intimate relations existed at a 
remote period between the Semites and the primi- 
tive Accadian population of Chaldea. The Semitic 
nomades were at first the pupils of their more 
cultivated neighbours, from whom they learnt the 
rudiments of art, of science and of literature ; but 
a time came when they contrived to obtain a 
footing in the land of their teachers, and finally to 
extirpate their language and almost their name. 
Long before this happened, however, the ancestors 
of the Northern Semites—the Assyrians, Ara- 
maeans, Canaanites, and Hebrews—after assimi- 
lating the traditions and culture of Accad, and 
borrowing numberless words, had dispersed north- 
ward and southward. 

Dr. Ewald has shown that the basis of the 
Phoenician cosmogony (or rather of the various 
cosmogonies which a syncretising age fused into 
one) is the Trinity of Baau (or Chaos), Spirit (or 
Desire), and Mét. Mét is interpreted “ slime,” 
and is elsewhere termed Ulémos, or Time, and 
also the “Egg” out of which heaven and earth 
have been produced. The Trinity corresponds ex- 
actly to the old Accadian Trinity of Na or Anu, 
“the Sky,” Ea or En-ci, “ the Karth,” and Mul- 
ge, “the lord of the Underworld.” Mul-ge is 
the Bel of Semitic Babylonia, and to him were 
assigned the functions of a demiurge or creator. 
Ea was “the lord of life” and “knowledge,” as 
well as “of the deep;” he, too, was “the spirit 
of wisdom” that brooded over the abysmal waters 
and penetrated through the universe, understanding 
all secrets and agg, ee all theurgic action. 
His wife, Dav-cina, or Davké, “ the female earth,” 
was identified with Bahu; and herein we have 
a curious analogy not only to the passage of 
Genesis which states that “the earth had been 
waste and desolate,* and darkness upon the 
face of the deep; and the spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters;” but also to 

* The Hebrew tohu va bohu, “ waste and desolate,” 
is merely a rhyming phrase like our “watch and 
ward,” “ shot and shell.” When dohu was mentioned, 
the first part of the common phrase was added as a 
matter of course. 
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the Phoenician system with its Spirit, Mét, and 
Baau. Baau is said to have been the wife of ‘the 
wind Kolpia, and-we thus get a striking resem- 
blance to the Chaldean Triad of the Demiurge, the 
Sky and the Earth whose spirit broods over the 
abyss and is wedded to Bahu. Even the 

of the Biblical account in which Elohim “ carves” 
the heaven and the earth out of a primeval chaos, 
his Spirit brooding over the deep and the waste- 
ness of the earth, shows a similar colouring. The 
likeness is increased when we recollect that the 
week of seven days originated among the Acca- 
dians, and that each seventh day was one of “ rest ” 
» which certain works were forbidden to be 

one, 

Another point of similarity is presented by the 
narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac. Phoenician 
mythology told how Kronos or El in a time of 
war and pestilence burnt his firstborn Ye(d)ud 
(“‘ the beloved”) on a high place in sacrifice to 
his father Uranos, and it has often been assumed 
that the Phoenician legend was simply a parody 
of the biblical narrative. The cuneiform monu- 
ments, however, enable us to show that such was 
not the case. Ancient Babylonian literature 
alludes to the sacrifice of the eldest son as a holo- 
caus; on “the high place” for the sin of the 
father, and the first month of the Accadian year 
as well as the corresponding Zodiacal sign were 
called the month and sign of “the sacrifice of 
Bel,” or “the sacrifice of righteousness.” Here 
plainly we have a reference to the Phoenician 
story and the sacrifice of the eldest-born by way 
of first-fruits at the beginning of the year. 
It is not a little remarkable that the animal sub- 
stituted by Abraham for his son was a ram, the 
symbol of that very Zodiacal sign which the 
Accadians associated with the legend of “the 
sacrifice of Bel.” 

But this is not the only instance in which light 
has been thrown upon Phoenician mythology by 
the inscriptions of Chaldea. One of the most ob- 
scure figures in it is Uséus, who invented clothes 
out of the skins of wild beasts, discovered the use 
of fire, first ventured upon the sea, and set up at 
Tyre “two rude stones or pillars to the fire and 
wind, worshipping them and pouring out to them 
the blood of such wild beasts as had been caught 
in hunting.” It is evident that the name is 
connected with ésév “hairy,” and it has been fre- 

uently compared with that of Esau, though 

‘sau’s home was in Edom and not at Tyre. All 
difficulties, however, have been removed by the 
Assyrian inscriptions, in which we find that Usi 
‘was a name of Tyre, or rather of its suburb. 

A ae of the mythologies of Phoenicia 
and Chaldea is thus seen to bear out the conclu- 
sions of ethnology, both mythologies, it would 
seem, having come from a common starting point. 
Analogies to the points in which both agree are 
also to be discovered in those parts of Genesis 
which are known as Elohistic, or rather non- 
Jehovistic. But the analogies belong more to the 
Phoenician than to the Chaldean form of the 
story, the Phoenician legend being, as it were, the 
link between the Chaldean and the Hebrew. 

It is quite otherwise with the so-called Jeho- 
vistic portions of the Pentateuch. No Phoenician 
analogies can here be pointed out, while on the 
other hand there isa most ing resemblance 
to narratives which are peculiarly Babylonian 
either in substance or in form. The Chaldean 
account of the Deluge agrees not only in details 
but even in rosea with the “ Jehovistic” 
version of the history of the Flood in Genesis, and 
a similar strongly-marked Babylonian colouring 
is observable in what we are told of the Tower of 
Babel or Babylon, and of the Garden of Eden with 
its rivers Tigris and Euphrates. As yet I have 
come across no allusion in the inscriptions to the 
Confusion of Languages beyond the general fact 
that after their dispersion from “ the mountain of 
the East ” on which the ark had rested, the earliest 
inhabitants of Chaldea moved into the rich allu- 
vial plains of the West; but there are abun- 





dant indications on the monuments of a Babylonian 
legend corresponding to the biblical account of 
Paradise, which may yet be recovered from the 
buried libraries of Chaldea. The identification of 
the Gihon I owe to Dr. Haigh, and Sir H. 
Rawlinson first suggested the origin of Gan-Eden 
(“Garden of Eden”) in a “popular etymology” 
of Gan-Duni, a name given to Babylonia under 
the Cassite dynasty ; but the further working out 
of the question has hitherto been unattempted. 
The Hiddekhel was the Accadian name of the 
main stream of the Tigris, and appears in the 
tablets under the varying forms Idikla, Dalla, and 
Idikna, just as Purrat, “the great water,” signified 
the main stream of the Euphrates. Now I pointed 
out long ago that the Hebrew Gihon is letter for 
letter the same as Gikhkhan a synonym of the 
Euphrates, and Dr. Haigh has since shown that it 
must also be identified with Gukhan-de, which is 
given as the Accadian name of the Arakhtu, “ the 
river of Babylon” (W. A. I. ii. 50, 9). This 
Arakhtu, or Araxes, joined the Euphrates at 
Babylon, after flowing through a deep valley 
which runs into the heart of northern Arabia, as 
Wetzstein first remarked, and though now dry 
during the greater part of the year, must have been 
filled with perennial water when the ancient works 
of irrigation were in order. It would literally 
“compass the whole land of Cush,” or southern 
Arabia. 

Answering to the Euphrates and its affluent 
“the river of Babylon,” was the Tigris with the 
Pasi-Tigris or Pison, which flowed through the 
land of Khavilah. The latter name may be re- 
presented by the Khuliya of the inscriptions, which 
was situated on the Pasi-Tigris. The four rivers 
of Paradise are thus accurately represented by 
the four rivers of Babylonia. 

Every careful reader of Genesis, however, must 
have been struck by the contradiction involved in 
the description of them. On the one hand, it is 
stated that they flowed from four distinct heads 
or sources ; on the other, that they each branched 
off from a single parent-stream. The two state- 
ments are incompatible with one another, and 
only the second will agree with the geographical 
conditions of the river-system of Babylonia. 
This leads us to suspect that the site of Eden 
may have been transferred from some other 
country to Babylonia, and that the contradiction 
in the description of the rivers is due to a com- 
bination of two Geographies, one belonging to the 
original district in which the four rivers had 
separate fountain-heads, and the other to Chal- 
daea, in the rivers of which the streams of the 
primitive Eden came to be found again. The 
suspicion is confirmed by the fact that the Aras 
or Araxes is the name of one of the chief rivers 
of South-eastern Armenia, and is almost raised 
to a certainty when we remember that it is pre- 
cisely in this country that four great streams take 
their rise, one of them being the Araxes and two 
others the Tigris and Euphrates. Hence it is that 
the district is sometimes termed “ the land of the 
four rivers” in the inscriptions, while in this 
<< the world was situated the country of 

i. It was from this territory, moreover, that 
the Accadian population of Babylonia had origi- 
nally come; here was the cradle of the Turanian 
race ; and here, too, those mountains of Ararat on 
which the ark had rested. Like Accad, Armenia 
was known in the oldest cuneiform records as the 
land of Burbur or “summits.” What more pro- 
bable than that the settlers in Chaldea should 
have rediscovered in their new country the fea- 
tures of their former home, and have given its 
rivers the names with which they were familiar ? 

Fall corroboration of this view is afforded by a 
comparison of the sacred tree of the Babylonians 
with the Tree of Life and the Tree of Knowledge 
in Genesis. Ea, the mt god, was, as we saw, 
the lord both of life and of wisdom; it is not 

ising, therefore, that the two trees of Genesis 
should be combined in the one of ia. Now, 
whereas the trees of Genesis bear edible fruit, 





the sacred tree of Babylonia is a fir, and the 
sacred fruit which the attendant deities carry are 
cones. M. Oppert has noticed that an examina- 
tion of the cuneiform characters makes it clear 
that they were first invented at a time when the 
Accadians were still in a comparatively cold 
region where the palm did not exist; it would 
seem, consequently, that the biblical account of 
Paradise was written down after the transference 
of its site to Babylonia, pre-eminently the land of 
-trees. 

Even the hawk-headed divinities which guard 
the sacred tree in the Assyrian sculptures bear 
testimony to another climate. It is true that 
they sometimes appear with human heads, but 
this only shows that the Babylonian conception 
of the winged cherub had come to resemble the 
Hebrew one. The very name cherub appears to 
be of Accadian origin. At all events, a satisfac- 
tory Semitic etymology of the word is not forth- 
coming, while curiév, we learn, was the equivalent 
of the Assyrian pakadu or “ overseer,” and was 
specially applied to dian spirits. This Acca- 

derivation will not seem improbable when 
we recollect that the Semitic gan, “garden,” is 
also of Accadian descent, and that the flaming 
sword which kept the way of the tree of life 
finds its analogue in the disk-like weapon with 
seven heads and fifty points (reminding us of the 
chakra of the Hindu nee which is celebrated 
in an ancient Chaldean hymn. 

Gan-Eden, then, was primarily the mountain- 
ous region to the north of Assyria, and was 
only transferred in later days by the Accadian 
emigrants to the plain of Babylonia. Now this 
northern region was the earliest seat of metal- 
urgy; the metallurgic legends of antiquity 
mostly look back to it; and the Khalybes and 
Tibareni or Tubal long kept up its reputation in 
this respect. We may still trace the remains of the 
mines of tin and other metals once worked in the 
Caucasian Iberia ; and the use of the four primary 
metals was known to the Turanians before the 
invention of writing. While the Chinese ideo- 
graphs reveal an acquaintance with a of 
stone and wood only, the cuneiform syllabary had 
special characters for gold, silver, iron and 
bronze. Indeed, as M. Lenormant has pointed 
out, the word for bronze (urud) is identical with 
the Finnic term for “iron,” showing that the 
Turanians had already begun to work the metals 
before their separation. Now it is a curious fact 
that Western folklore still associates the “ divi- 
ner’s rod” with the discovery of metals. What 
if this diviner’s rod should be the degraded echo 
of the tree of life and knowledge? Mythology 
furnishes instances of even s r transforma- 
tions, and in the magic wand that detects the 

resence of both water and treasure we may yet 
Sieems a faint reminiscence of the tree of Para- 
dise. The gardens of the Hesperides and the 
realms of the Arimaspi are but severed versions 
of the same story; and though we must not con- 
fuse Aryan and Turanian mythology together, 
there are abundant instances of m 
borrowed from or modified by Turanian legends. 
The Khavilah of Genesis is a land of gold and 
bdellium and onyx, and it is at any rate worth 
notice that the same Accadian hymn that men- 
tions the seven-headed weapon associates with it 
the mountain of lapis lazuli (the Hebrew “ onyx”), 
and alabaster. Now this mountain is again to be 
identified with “the mountain of the world” or 
“the mountain of the east,” the Accadian 
Olympus, where the gods had their dwelling, and 
on which the ark of Xisuthrus had rested. As 
this was situated in Nisir, to the north-west of 
Lake Urumiyeh, we seem once more referred to the 
highlands of Media and Armenia. Here, then, we 
must place the primeval Eden and the early home 
of civilised humanity. 

A. H. Sarce. 


[P.S.—Since the above was written, the expec- 
tation that Babylonian versions of the Creation, 
the Fall, and the Tower of Babel would be found, 
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has been verified by Mr. George Smith’s recent 
discoveries. The goddess who presided over the 
Creation is called Tiamat, another form of Ti- 
hamtu, “the sea.” I may add that one of the 
titles given to Istar in a tablet lately examined is 
that of “ flesh of heaven,” which may bear some 
reference to the story which made the demiurge 
create the heaven and the earth out of the severed 
portions of the divine Tavthe. ] 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Stone Age of Egypt.—The importance of 
studying the stone implements of Egypt arises 
from the immense antiquity of the historic records 
of that country, an antiquity which, if the chron- 
ology of Manetho is to be relied upon, carries us 
back to at least 4000 .c. In February, 1869, M. 
Arcelin communicated to the Matériaux pour 
U Histoire de 1! Homme the discovery of stone im- 

ts in various places in the valley of the 
ile, and this was subsequently confirmed by MM. 
Hamy and Lenormant. The enquiry having been 
taken up by M. Lepsius, he announced his convic- 
tion in the Bulletin de I’ Institut Egyptien that the 
so-called implements were not the work of human 
hands, but are due to the action of the sun; 
in this view he was supported by M. Chabas. 
Sir John Lubbock having visited Egypt in the 
autumn of 1874, has set this part of the 
question at rest, — by means of illustrations 
published in the last number of the Journal of the 
Anth: ical Institute, that the flints are, with- 
out doubt, of human workmanship, and consist of 
flakes, scrapers, and other tools, of the forms com- 
mon to the Stone period of Europe. Mariette- 
Bey, whose discoveries tending to confirm the 
chronology of Manetho are so well known to 
Eeyptologists, now enters into the discussion, and, 
mitting the human origin of the flint 
tools, e his belief that they are all of the 
historic age of pt, urging in support of his 
views that like implements of flint are found in 
the graves of the Torsten, ranging over a period 
ef 4,000 years, and that in the Nile valley 
they are found only on the surface. Against 
this Sir John Lubbock argues that although 
found in the Egyptian graves, they were em- 
ployed only as survivals for ceremonial observances, 
and that no traces of the use of flint for cutting 
purposes are to be found in the rubbish heaps of 
the tian artificers, which would certainl 
have been the case had they been used as too 
during the historic age. And as regards the 
argument derived from the sites, M. Emile 
Cartailhac justly remarks in the Matériaux 
that implements of the prehistoric no less 
than the historic age may be found upon the 
surface. On the other hand, implements proved 
to be prehistoric in Europe may well be contem- 
poraneous with the historic period of Egypt. 
And although analogy would food us to expect 
that a Stone age existed in t as elsewhere, 
this cannot be considered as proved until these 
implements have been discovered beneath the 
alluvial deposits of the Nile. M. Arcelin, whose 
name stands at the head of this controversy, 
has already shown grounds for believing that 
this result may be obtained. 

We “| look forward to a vigorous combat 
between the historians and prehistorians in the 
future of this discussion. The controversy, so far 
as it has gone, while it brings prominently to 
light the necessity for specialisation in so vast a 
field as ve ogy, proves also the importance 
of co-operation between the students of the different 
branches of anthropological investigation. 

Longevity.—Sir Duncan Gibb has brought before 
the Anthropological Institute pos tty of ultra- 
Centenarian longevity in the case of an old gipsy 
of the name of Elizabeth Leatherland, who lived 
to the age of 112. She was baptised in the parish 
church of Chinnor when a few days old in the 





year 1763. Her maiden name was Herne, which, 
however, is entered in the register of baptism as “the 
daughter of Thomas Horam, travailer.” This may 

rhaps be merely the result of mispronunciation. 
She married Joseph Leatherland, a — in the 
Bucks Militia, at Dover, in 1785, by whom she 
had five children, two of whom were twins. 
Samuel, the eldest, and his wife and five children, 
were drowned in October, 1823, with thirty-two 
others, whilst crossing a bridge over the Medway. 
The event was recorded in the local papers, and a 
monument erected to the whole party in Hadlow 
churchyard. Saborah, the youngest, is still alive, 
and is married to Mr. Wright, an agricultural 
labourer residing eight miles from Tring ; her pre- 
sent age is seventy. Sir Duncan Gibb saw the 
old mother in 1873, when she was able to move 
about supported by a stick, and her eyesight, 
although imperfect, was sufficient to enable her to 
Init twine bags. She died on January 19, 1875, 
and a post-mortem examination of her body is 
given in the paper. 

Discovery of Ancient Stone Mining Tools at 
Alderley Edge.—In May, 1874, the miners, in 
following by means of galleries the lines of ore 
in the copper mines which are now being exca- 
vated on a" Stanley's estate near Alderley, had 
approached the surface, and it became necessary 
to dig down from the top. In doing this a num- 
ber of ancient pits were discovered, varying from 
five to twelve feet in depth. These pits were for- 
tunately noticed by Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
F.R.S., who found that they contained among 
the rubbish with which they were filled up to the 
surface, a number of rude stones, consisting of 
the ice-borne boulders of the neighbourhood, 
which had been adapted for use as mining tools. 
The tools were of different sizes, varying from 
four to twenty pounds in weight, and the forms 
were also very different, no two being exactly 
alike. The ancient miners appear to have adapted 
each stone to the use for which its natural ice- 
worn surface best fitted it, without attempting to 
trim it into any particular shape. The grooves 
cut round them for the reception of a withy, how- 
ever, show the several purposes for which they 
were employed, and enable a rough classification 
to be made. They consist of—1. Wedge-shaped 
tools, with a groove round the middle, evidently 
intended to be fitted into a crevice of a rock, 
and struck on the broad end with another 
stone. 2. Oval flattish boulders, with a groove 
round the middle, adapted to be used as hammers. 
3. Picks pointed at one end, and having in 
addition to the groove round the middle, or near 
the broad end, another over the back, along which 
another withy was fastened so as to keep the point 
of the pick in the required position and prevent 
its swerving at the blow. 4. Flat stones, with a 
notch at each side, which were probably employed 
to scrape the loose rubbish out of the pit. Many 
of the points of the picks showed marks of 
abrasion, and the surfaces of the grooves showed 
that they were much more recent than those of 
the ice-worn surfaces of the boulders. A set of 
these tools has been added to Colonel Lane Fox’s 
anthropological collection at Bethnal Green. It 
appears uncertain what was the metal sought 
for in these workings, as ores of copper, 
cobalt, lead, iron, and manganese are found 
in and about the pits. There is less than 5 per 
cent. of copper in the ores as they are now 
worked, and this leads Mr. Boyd Dawkins to con- 
jecture that the pits may be of the Bronze age, 
when this metal was of great value, and eagerly 
sought for throughout Europe. No certain 
evidence of date has been discovered, but the 
entire absence of metal implements, and the rude 
appearance of the workings, suggest the likeli- 
hood of a prehistoric age. 

Stone implements of similar forms, having 
grooves for the hendles, have been found in 
ancient copper mines at Killarney, in Anglesea, 
in Spain and Portugal, and on the borders of 
Lake Superior, and the present discovery probably 





adds another to the list of places in which imple- 
ments of this particular type have been found in 
association with early metallurgic art. 





ASTRONOMY. 


Transit of Venus.—The success of the Kergue- 
len parties was all that was required to complete 
the observation of the late transit, from which we 
may now look for great results, though there are 
large discordances in some of the observations 
which will require careful examination, as in the 
transit of 1769. Though clouds somewhat inter- 
fered with the work in Kerguelen’s Island, the 
observers (English, American and German) were 
80 judiciously distributed, that the important 
phases were well observed by one or other of the 

arties, and the successful observations of the 
rench in St. Paul’s Island will still further 
strengthen this important station, Unfortunatel 
the French have failed at Chatham Island, an 
this is the more to be regretted on account of the 
failures in New Zealand, and to a certain extent 
in Tasmania. The accelerated e was, how- 
ever, well observed in Australia by many astro- 
nomers, but the detailed reports which now 
reach us from them show greater differences 
in the times recorded by the several observers 
than had been anticipated. Altogether astronomers 
have to congratulate themselves on the success of 
the whole enterprise, especially in the application 
of photography. Some time must necessarily 
elapse before the observations can be reduced and 
the resulting distance of the sun found, but the 
work for the English observations has already 
been commenced on the plan laid down by the 
Astronomer Royal. 


The Solar Echipse of April, 1874.—Mr. Stone 
organised several parties to observe this eclipse in 
South Africa, and though his instrumental equip- 
ment was very inadequate, the following important 
results were obtained:—l. A confirmation of 
Young's observations of the reversion (change from 
darkto bright) of Fraunhofer’s lines in the s 
of the corona near the photosphere, showing that 
these lines are due to absorption by a stratum of 
incandescent vapours of various substances, 2, A 
spectroscopic examination of the outer corona to @ 
distance of more than a degree from the sun’s 
centre, showing that it gives a single bright line in 
the green together with the ordinary sunlight 
spectrum indicating the presence of a glowing gas 
as well as something which reflects the light of 
the sun. 3. The solar origin and cosmical c 
ter of the outer corona as well as of the inner, 

roved by the agreement of drawings taken at 

amaqualand, Griqualand, and Basutoland, at 
intervals of absolute time extending to ten minutes, 
and at distances of more than 500 miles, 4. An 
extension of both inner and outer corona in the 
direction of the sun’s equator, the same circum~- 
stance having also been noticed in the eclipses of 


1869 and 1871. Mr. Stone’s ad will appear om 
extenso in the Memoirs of the Royal Astroncmical 
Society. 


Orbit of 70 Ophiuche.—In the Comptes Rendus 
M. Flammarion has calculated the orbit of this 
double star from all the observations made since 
1779, the resulting period of revolution being 
ninety-three years, and the mean angular distance 
between the two stars 5”, which, with a 
of 0-17 (the apparent radius of the earth’s 
orbit as seen from the star), corresponds to an 
actual interval nearly equal to that between Nep- 
tune and the sun, so that the mass of this binary 
system would be about three times that of the 
sun. The two stars have an annual proper motion 
of rather more than 1”, carrying them over a 
space equal to about six times the earth’s distance 
from the sun, in a direction opposite to that of 
the sun’s own motion in space. 


The Zodiacal Light.—This phenomenon has been 
unusually conspicuous all through the past winter, 
though ordinarily it is only seen in autumn be- 
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fore sunrise, and in spring after sunset, at which 
times the position of the ecliptic (along which it 
extends on both sides of the sun) is favourable. 
M. Gruey, of the Toulouse Observatory, has care- 
fully laid down its position among the stars on 
eight different occasions, the observations being 
given in the Comptes Rendus; he also calls atten- 
tion to a remarkable observation by M. Perrotin, 
who saw the zodiacal light extend right across 
the heavens from the east to the west, showing 


clearly that this appendage of the sun extends 
beyond the earth. 


The extended Nebulae.—My. Cleveland Abbe, in 
a paper given in the American Journal of Science, 
attributes the form of these nebulae to a compara- 
tively rapid rotation about an axis so placed that 
we are nearly in the planes of their equators (a 
supposition which is, @ prior?, highly improbable), 
and from the angles of position of the long axis 
given in Sir J. Herschel’s catalogue for fifty-nine 
of these nebulae, endeavours to establish a relation 
between the directions of these axes, the result 
being that they show no tendency to agree with 
each other as is the case with the planets of the 
solar system, the only remarkable feature being 
that the mutual nodes of the several planes of 
rotation cluster about a point near the tail of the 
Great Bear (R. A. 12 h. 45m. Dec. 60° N.), which 
is probably the effect of the distribution of these 
nebulae, combined with the assumption that their 
equators pass through the position of the spectator. 


The Refraction of the Atmosphere of Venus.— 
Professor Lyman observed Venus as a luminous 
ring less than five hours before the beginning of 
the late transit; and on December 10, though 
the ring was then broken, the crescent extended 
over more than three-quarters of a circle; and 
from measures made on this and two following 
days, the horizontal refraction of Venus’ atmo- 
sphere was inferred to be 44} (or about one- 
quarter greater than that of the earth’s), agreeing 
well with previous observations in 1866 and with 
Madler’s results in 1849, the extension of the 
crescent beyond a semicircle being assumed to be 
due to this refraction. 


Coggia’s Comet of 1874.—M. Tempel, who has 
recently been appointed to the Observatory of 
Florence, has communicated to the Astronomische 
Nachrichten the observations of the large comet 
of last year which he made at Milan, the position 
of the tail in particular being very carefully de- 
termined on each night of observation. 


New Variable Star.—Mr. Birmingham, of Tuam, 
calls attention to an orange star of the seventh 
magnitude in Monoceros which he has never seen 
before, and which is not to be found in any star 
catalogue, so that he concludes that it is a new 
variable. 


Sun Spots.—Dr. Schmidt, of Athens, has re- 
corded the number of groups of spots on the sun 
on 349 days in 1874, the weather at Athens having 
been unusually bad for that country, as the sun 
could not be observed on sixteen days out of the 
365, The record is, however, so nearly con- 
tinuous, and has been made for so many years, 
that it naturally is of great value for any conclu- 
sions on the physical activity of the sun. 


THE volume of observations made at the Rad- 
cliffe Observatory in 1872, under the direction of 
the Rev. R. Main, has just been published, and is 
generally similar to its predecessors. 


Tue writer of the note on Dr. Cooke’s Report 
on the Gums, Resins, §c., in the India Museum, 
has sent us the following lines, which are the 
last we can insert on this subject :— 


“ Dr. Birdwood, being impressed with a sense of in- 
justice done to his friend in the short notice of the 
above-named report which appeared in the ACADEMY 
of February 27, hastens to his defence in a letter which 
Thad not an opportunity of seeing in time to reply 
to it last week. Perhaps the very brief manner in 
which the defect in working up the materials at Dr. 





Cooke’s disposal is pointed out may sound too much 
like a general condemnation ; but that certainly was 
not intended. And it seems scarcely probable that 
Dr. Cooke would accept his friend’s definition of the 
scope and purposes of his report. It may be true 
that it was compiled expressly for the use of ‘trained 
botanists’ in India, though it would be difficult to 
find a dozen of them; but in that case there would 
be even less excuse for neglecting to bring it up to 
the present state of knowledge. However, Dr. Cooke 
says, if memory serves me, that he adopted a method 
of arrangement which seemed most serviceable for 
commercial purposes. It cannot be denied that the 
work would have gained in practical value by a more 
critical preparation and more attention to botanical 
nomenclature. Of course it is not to be suppesed 
that Dr. Cooke could have cleared up all doubts re- 
specting the sources and respective value of all the 
substances mentioned, but he might have accomplished 
more than he has. It is almost superfluous to add 
that Dr. Cooke’s reputation as a scientific man is too 
well founded to be injured by a word of censure; and 
it is to be regretted that a too partial friend should 
have brought the subject forward, as the work is only 
intended for a small body of botanists to revise.” 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
EntomotoaicaL Socrery (Monday, March 1). 


Srr Srpney Suiru Sacunpers, C.M.G., President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. F. H. Ward exhibited living specimens of 
a Lepisma allied to ZL. saccharina, which he had 
not previously observed in this country. They 
were found in a bakehouse near London, in the 
brickwork of the oven and other warm parts of 
the buildings. Mr. M‘Lachlan suggested that 
they might have been introduced with flour from 
America, as Mr. Packard had recently published 
an account of @ species closely allied to L. sac- 
charina, which he thought might probably be 
found identical with the present species. 

Mr. Ward also exhibited microscopic slides 
showing the different sexes of the Chigoe and 
portions of skin with the insect attached. 

Mr. Champion exhibited larvae of Empusa 
pauperata sent by Mr. Walker from Corfu. 

A note was received from Mr. W. C. Boyd with 
reference to some fleas exhibited at the last meet- 
ing. He stated that fleas were frequently found 
on the inside (not the outside) of the ears of wild 
rabbits, especially about this time of year; and 
that his brother had seen a rabbit which must 
have had 300 fleas in the two ears, and that they 
looked as if smeared inside with black paint. He 
believed the rabbits were not much troubled by 
the presence of the parasites, as he had never 
noticed any inflammation, however many fleas 
there might have been. 

The Rev. Mr. Gorham communicated a paper 
containing descriptions of eighteen new species of 
Endomycicit from various tropical countries. 

Mr. Dunning directed attention to an interesting 
paper, by Dr. Leconte, on Entomological Nomen- 
clature and Generic Types, which appeared in the 
December part of the Canadian Entomologist. 





Socrery or Brsrica, ArcHaxroLoey (Tuesday, 
March 2). 


S. Breen, LL.D., President, in the Chair.—The 
following papers were read :— 

1. “ Letter on the Chamber of the Cow in the 
Tomb of Seti I., at the Biban el Moleck, Thebes,” 
by Professor R. H. Mills. In this letter Professor 
Mills stated that, owing to the courtesy of 
Mariette Bey, he had been enabled to take stamp- 
ings of the whole of the inscriptions in the chamber 
of the cow, extending over 160 square feet. These 
stampings were exhibited at the meeting, in the 
rooms of the Society, and they entirely corroborated 
the translation given by M. Edouard Naville, of 
the text which they contain, viz., the unique 
Egyptian tradition of the destruction of mankind 
by the God Ra and his coadjutor deities. 

II. “ Observations on supposed Karaite Tomb- 


stone in the British Museum.” By the Rev. Dr. L. 
Loewe (Broadstairs). According to the writer this 
inscription, which is now in the British Museum, 
might be read :—“ The Old Man, the Priest (the 
honoured) Joseph Hanoch Hanouri cay enlight- 
ened), the Carpenter, of the family of Israel 
Najarah.” The tombstone was probably brought 
by English soldiers from the Karaite Cemetery in 
Djuffet Kalea in the Crimea. 

III. “ Tablet of Antefaa II. in the Tomb of the 
Valley of the El Assasif at Thebes.” By S. Birch, 
LL.D. This paper gave anaccount of the inscription 
on the tablet from a copy sent to the writer from 
Mariette Bey, through M. Maspero. The tablet 
represents the King Antefaa standing with three 
dogs before him and one between his legs, accom- 
panied by their names, and followed by an officer 
of the royal household. From the inscription on 
the tablet it appears that it was set up in the fiftieth 
year of the king’s reign. It is mentioned in a 
papyrus of the British Museum recording the 
examination of the tombs at the El Assasif in the 
reign of Rameses IX. The paper was accom- 

ied by some account of the monarchs of the 

Ith Theban dynasty, and the monuments as yet 
known of this time. The relation of the dogs to 
the purposes for which they might have been used 
in the c was also mentioned. 





AntTHROPOLOGICAL Inst1TUTE (Tuesday, 
March 9). 


Coronet A. Lanr Fox, President, in the Chair. 
Sir Duncan Gibb read a paper on Ultra-Centena- 
rian Longevity, in which, after describing some 
tables of reputed ages, ranging between 107 and 
175 years, he brought forward the instance of the 
Tring centenarian, recently deceased in her 112th 
year. He gave all the proofs that he thought 
were needed to establish her age, and descri 
her physical condition during life, which was 
confirmed after death. The rule was shown to 
hold good of an absence of the usual senile changes 
in centenarians. 

Before the ordinary meeting a special gene- 
ral meeting was held to formally adopt the 
draft memorandum of articles of association for 
the incorporation of the Institute. A resolution 
was adopted in favour of the admission of ladies 
as members of the Institute. 





Geotoeicat Socrety (Wednesday, March 10). 


J. Evans, Ese., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
“The evening was devoted to the reading and dis- 
cussion of a paper on the “ Rocks of the Mining 
Districts of Cornwall, and their Relations to Me- 
talliferous Deposits,” by Mr. J. Arthur Phillips. 
From a large number of original analyses of the 
granites, killas or clay-slate, elvans; and volcanic 
rocks of Cornwall, the author was led to some 
important conclusions. He believed that these 
clay-slates could under no circumstances be 
changed into granite by mere rearrangement of 
their particles. The granites and elvans, how- 
ever, had a similar mineralogical and chemical 
constitution, and were, therefore, probably derived 
fromacommon source. Ithas been supposed that 
the temperature at which a granite has been formed 
may be determined approximately by observing 
the temperature at which the fluid-cavities contained 
in the quartz become completely filled, and the 
enclosed spaces disappear; but the author's re- 
searches lead him to believe that such data are by 
no means trustworthy. Many of the so-called 
stone-cavities of elvans he regarded as the result 
of the irregular contraction of embedded quartz- 
crystals, by which the surrounding base became 
inflected, and finally insulated as globules or even 
crystals in the interior of the quartz. As to the 
tin- and copper-bearing lodes, or mineral veins, of 
Cornwall, Mr. Phillips considered that they had 
been filled by deposits, which were thrown down 
by chemical action from the waters circulating 
uvegh the fissures, and that these reactions 
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might slowly go on at even very moderate tempe- 
ratures. Lateral infiltration probably exerted 
material influence upon the results. On the whole, 
the author strongly —— the formation of 
mineral deposits by the wet way; for while 
admitting that the action might in many cases be 
regarded as “ hydrothermal,” he decidedly opposed 
the theory which would assign our lodes to an 
eruptive origin. 





Royat Socrery (Thursday, March 11). 


Tue following papers were read :—“ On Trauma- 
tic Inflammation of Connective Tissue,” by Dr. 
Thin ; ‘‘ Report on Observation of the Transit of 
Venus made at Luxor, Upper Egypt, December 8, 
1874,” by Admiral Ommanney; “ Preliminary 
Abstract of Approximate Mean Results with 
Invariable Pendulums No. 4 and 1821,” by Cap- 
tain Heaviside. ; 





AntiqvaRies (Thursday, March 11). 


A LETTER was read from the Earl of Derby, con- 
taining an account of communications with the 
Turkish Government concerning the destruction 
of the remains in the Troad. The Government 
has now issued an order that no ancient stones 
shall be taken away for building purposes, and no 
remains of antiquity destroyed. 
Mr. Ferguson exhibited a ring with a runic in- 
scription, which formerly belonged to Major Mac 
Donald, who was executed for participation in 
the rebellion of 1745. The same inscription 
eccurs on two other rings, all of which were 
probably not finger-rings, but part of the orna- 
ment of sword-hilts. The runic inscription was 
supposed to give strength, irrespective of the 
meaning. In some cases the runes inscribed on 
weapons are simply an alphabet. 
he Rev. G. R. Hall read a paper on some ex- 
eavations conducted by him at the Carrie House 
Camp, near Birtley, in Northumberland, and ex- 
hibited some flint and bronze implements found 
there. 





Royat Astronomical Socrery (Friday, 
March 12). 


Proressor J. C. Apams, President, in the Chair. 
A large number of — were presented, and 
extracts from them read by the secretaries. Among 
these were an account by Mr. Stone of the valu- 
able observations of the solar eclipse of last April, 
made in South Africa, with Teewinne of the 
corona; reports from Mr. Ellery at Melbourne, 
from Mr. Russell at Sydney, and from Mr. Stone 
at Cape Town, on the late transit of Venus, with 
careful drawings of the “black drop” in various 
stages, a phenomenon which appears to have been 
seen by all the observers in Australia, as well as 
the ring of light round the black dise of Venus ; 
a paper by the Astronomer Royal on the method 
to be used in the reduction of the transit of Venus 
observations of different classes so as to combine 
them all (after applying corrections for irradiation, 
personality, &c.) on one homogeneous system; a 
note by Captain Abney, R.E., on the comparative 
merits of the English and American systems for 
photographing the Transit of Venus, the points 
urged by the author being that with the dry plate 
process and alkaline development the image is 
much sharper than with the daguerreotype or any 
other process, and that the plan adopted in the 
English and Russian photoheliographs of enlarging 
the sun’s image is preferable to the use of the forty- 
feet telescope, where disturbances in the columns of 
air between the lens and the image and im- 
sees in the plane reflector of the heliostat 
which is used to reflect the sun’s rays in a hori- 
zontal direction on to the lens) are likely to have 
& prejudicial effect on the definition, an opinion 
lon ago expressed by Mr. Rutherford, the leading 
authority on celestial photography in America. 
Captain Noble in a short note called attention to 
80 apparent change in the colour of Uranus which 


| he had remarked recently, but there seemed to be 
some difference of opinion among the fellows 
present as to the usual colour of this planet. A 
report from Sir G. B. Airy on the state of the 
calculations for his New Lunar Theory was read, 
and two important papers by Messrs, Wilson and 
Seabroke and by Mr. Gledhill, containing a large 
number of measures of double stars made at the 
Temple Observatory, Rugby, and at Mr. Crossley's 
Observatory, Halifax, were presented, the two sets 
of measures being complementary to each other, 
and forming part of a scheme for the review of all 
known or suspected binaries, a branch of astronomy 
which has been somewhat neglected of late years 
in this country. 








FINE ART. 


Kugler’s Handbooks of Painting. “ The Italian 
Schools.” Fourth Edition. Revised by 
Lady Eastlake. ‘The German, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools.” Revised by J. A. 
Crowe. (London: John Murray, 1874.) 


Kvueter’s Handbooks of the History of 
Painting have been for many years standard 
text-books in England and Germany. Every 
English student of art knows them in their 
neat Quaker-like garb, the purity of which, 
however, is apt to get sullied by tod constant 
use. They have been edited and. re-edited, 
enlarged and remodelled several times since 
their first appearance in England in 1841, 
but: so rapid has been the increase of know- 
ledge in the domain of Art History during 
the last ten years, that it was found that 
even the third edition of the Italian Schools, 
published in 1855, fell far below the require- 
ments of the present day. 

A fourth edition has therefore been pre- 
pared by Lady Eastlake, which will no doubt 
be acceptable to students, for, while retain- 
ing its original form, it has been carefully 
revised and remodelled, and the results of 
the latest researches made known. 

The new matter imported into it, as well 
as the corrections of the old text, are chiefly 
derived from the History of Painting in Italy, 
by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, a work 
that has necessitated the revision of almost 
every previous book on the subject, for many 
of the most cherished theories and most 
firmly established traditions have had to 
be relinquished in the revolution these 
authors have created. But besides the five 
volumes of the History of Painting in Italy, 
the notes collected by Sir Charles Eastlake 
during his frequent visits to Italy have been 
a valuable source of information for his 
widow ; and she has likewise availed herself, 
she states in the preface, of the memoranda 
of the late Herr Miindler, as embodied in 
that delightful book the Cicerone for Italy, 
by Dr. Jacob Burckhardt. 

The additions to the history of the early 
Italian Schools are more numerous than those 
to the later. In particular, much new infor- 
mation is given respecting the works of the 
later Roman and Byzantine periods, and 
the history of Giotto and his followers has 
been revised, although the new facts relating 
to the boyhood life of the former are not 
given. He is credited, however, with the 
remarkable fresco discovered by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle in the old convent of S. Chiara, 
and an interesting note by Sir Charles East- 
lake draws attention to those qualities which 





appear to have been essentially original in 





his art : namely, “his invention, distinguished 
by the introduction of natural incidents and 
expressions, an almost modern richness and 
depth of composition, the dramatic interest 
of his groups, and his contempt for the 
servile and formal style of his predecessors.” 
The history of the Schools of Upper Italy 
has also been greatly enlarged, and many 
new names introduced. The life of Man- 
tegna has been corrected according to the 
results of recent researches, and the masters 
of the early schools of Verona, Ferrara, and 
Murano, have received their fair share of 
attention. Considering, indeed, the large 
amount of new matter incorporated into 
these two volumes, it is surprising to find 
what a solid substratum of Kugler still re- 
mains. His original work was admirable in 
its philosophic insight and clearness of ar- 
rangement; it has suffered in the latter 
respect by means of the many additions and 
alterations it has undergone, but Kugler’s 
theory of art‘has for the most part been 
preserved, even in the last edition. 

A great number of the outline illustrations 
in the History of Painting in Italy have 
been added to the Handbook, so that its 
pictorial wealth is also greatly increased. 

Although uniform in size and appearance 
with the Italian Schools, the Handbook of 
the German, Flemish, and Dutch schools is 
a perfectly distinct work. The last edition 
of this was edited by Dr. Waagen in 1860, 
so that to those who have followed the 
recent results of research and criticism in 
this department of art history it is needless 
to state that a new edition was much needed. 
Mr. Crowe’s work seems to have greatly con- 
sisted in eliminating the assertions and in- 
terpolations of the late Dr. Waagen, who 
rejected and altered Kugler’s system of in- 
struction far more than the editors of the 
Italian Schools had done. Waagen’s par- 
ticular theory is now in turn discarded by 
Mr. Crowe, most of his facts criticised, and 
many proved to be wrong. 

As might be expected, the early schools of 
Flanders have received the greatest revision, 
indeed their history may be said to be re- 
written from a standpoint of newly-gained 
knowledge. The names of some of the earlier 
illuminators and miniature painters are 
brought out of the nebulae that surround 
them. Hubert van Eyck, it is true, still re- 
mains but a dimly-seen giant, but his brother 
Jan’s life is traced with accurate knowledge. 
Rogier van der Weyden is proved to have 
been not the pupil, but the contemporary 
and rival of Jan van Eyck (Petrus Cristus 
Mr. Crowe considers was the only direct 
disciple of the great master of Bruges). 
Memling’s life is cleared from tradition and 
certain facts of it thoroughly established. 
Dierick Bouts is brought forward as the 
founder of the School of Louvain, and the 
master of Quentin Massys, whose revised 
history severely freed from all pretty love 
stories, follows. Gheerardt David takes his 
proper place in Flemish art, being shown to 
have wandered from Holland to Bruges, to 
have executed many important works, and 
to have had Joachim Patenir as his pupil. 
Bellegambe of Douai, a painter mentioned 
by Vasari and Guicciardini, is reinstated by 
means of his altar-piece at Douai. Marinus 
of Romerswalen, the “double” of Quentin 
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Massys, to whom probably many of that 
painter’s so-called “ Misers” and ‘ Money- 
changers” may beattributed, andseveral other 
unfamiliar painters, are introduced, and on 
all sides great care has been taken to set the 
history of Flemish art in the new light that 
the recent researches of several Flemish 
savants, and Mr. Crowe’s own valuable inves- 
tigations have cast upon it. 

The changes and corrections in the his- 
tory of German art are less remarkable. 
Holbein’s life has of course been re- 
vised in accordance with the latest expres- 
sion of critical opinion, but very little new 
information is bestowed upon us respecting 
Lucas Cranach, Hans Burgkmair, and the 
artists generally known as the Little Masters, 
followers for the most part of Albrecht 
Diirer. Albrecht Diirer himself is accredited 
with several paintings not usually given to 
him, but for the rest his history is left much 
as Waagen left it. We may perhaps point 
out that Neudorfer, whose Nachrichten Mr. 
Crowe quotes, does not state that Diirer was 
sent as a boy to Martin Sch6n, but only that 
his father intended to send him. According to 
Neudérfer, Schongauer died before Albrecht 
was old enough to learn of him. This 
was not the case, for we know that he was 
alive in 1484 when Diirer was thirteen; but 
there is no evidence to prove that Schén- 
gauer ever actually instructed Diirer, al- 
though his influence is clearly visible in 
Diirer’s art. It is also extremely doubtful 
whether Diirer ever saw Venice before he 
visited that city in 1509. The supposition 
that he did rests on a passage in one of his 
letters the meaning of which is extremely 
doubtfal. 

Among the later Flemish and Dutch 
masters many new names occur, but very 
little new information is given that has much 
interest. Rembrandt's life has received due 
revision. Frans Hals’ art is extolled, he being 
a master now greatly in fashion; but poor 
Jan Steen is not allowed the benefit of Herr 
Van Westrheene’s absolving criticism. 
Altogether it is evident that Mr. Crowe has 
much less sympathy with the Dutch masters 
than with their predecessors. 

This portion of the Handbook as well as 
the Italian has additional illustrations. 

Mary M. Heaton. 








THE PALAEOTECHNIC GALLERY. 


THIs pompous title belongs to No. 106, New 
Bond Street, the show-rooms of Mr. R. Brooks, 
who has got up an exhibition of pictures—“ ad- 
mission, including catalogue, one shilling.” It is 
termed “ Exhibition of Works by the Old Masters, 
and by Deceased Masters of the British School, 
including rare works from the galleries of H.M. 
the ex-Queen of Spain, Prince Lubormirska, and 
others, by Murillo, Leonardo da Vinci, and the 
Annunciation by P. P. Rubens, &c.” There are 
154 items in the catalogue, including statuary, 
bronzes, and miscellanea. In a brief prefatory 
notice Mr. Brooks explains that he has aimed to 
make his collection a pleasing one; for “long ex- 
perience has convinced me” [as it has convinced 
several money-making picture-dealers ere now] 
“that, however truthfully many of the master- 
pieces of the greatest artists may hold the mirror up 
to Nature, yet they are only adapted for the walls 
of public institutions as studies for the rising 
generation of artists, possessing no charm for the 
general mind, and being consequently quite un- 





suited for the private collections of the aristo- 
cracy and gentry.” 

The works by Murillo in this gallery are The 
Magdalen, “presented to Christina, Dowager 
Queen of Spain, by Ferdinand VII., on her mar- 
riage, and purchased of H.M.;” also The Immacu- 
late Conception, painted for the then King of 
Spain, afterwards presented to the progenitor of 
the Counts of Castillega, and retained in that 
family until a very recent period. The former is 
in our opinion the finer work of the two, and 
holds honourable rank among pictures of the 
like kind painted by Murillo. Of the Leonardo, 
exactly the same history is given as of the 
Murillo Magdalen. It bears the name of Monna 
Lizza; but whether this is to be understood as the 
same personage as the world-famous Monna Lisa, 
only several years younger, and correspondingly 
lovelier, we cannot say. A so-called Leonardo is 
always a snare for the feet of a connoisseur: 
all we will venture to affirm of this picture 
is that it is enchantingly beautiful, is in the 
style distinctive of Leonardo and his Lombardic 

ool, and can but be assigned, if not to the 
caposcuola himself, then to some disciple only 
one grade less supreme, such as Luini. In no 
head by Da Vinci is there a more perfect and 
absolute eS personal — womanly 
gentleness, and that arcane unspeakable subtlety, 
that self-involution of the conscious and illumined 
spirit, which (as Shelley says of certain human 
eyes) “entangles the heart in soul-enwoven laby- 
mnths.” The Rubens of The Annunciation “ was 
for many years in the castle of Prince Lubor- 
mirska, at Homburg,” and was purchased of the 
Princess by Mr. Brooks. It may be identified in 
the mind, apart from many other treatments of 
the same subject, by the tabby cat which lies 
dozing in the right-hand corner. This is a very 
smooth and accurately painted work, which we 
can well believe to be by Rubens, not unaided, 
perhaps, by Vandyck or by Jordaens. Like other 
pictures in the gallery, it is ina highly sightly 
state of surface smoothness, in which the restorer 
has had some apparent share. 

After these works, specially named in the title- 
page of the catalogue, several others still remain 
which can be looked at with pleasure, or even 
with admiration: others again with neither admi- 
ration nor pleasure. We may single out—Botticelli, 
The Madonna Embracing the Infant Saviour, St. 
John in Adoration on the right, from the Barker 
collection, a characteristic specimen closely re- 
sembling others by the same master. Reynolds: 
His own Portrait as President of the Royal Aca- 
demy, inherited by his niece, the Marchioness of 
Thomond. Lawrence: Portrait of the Marchioness 
of Thomond (aforesaid), aged about thirty-five. 

otman: Dutch Boats ina Calm. Frank Hals: 
The Botanist; also David Teniers; also A Bur- 
gomaster, exhibited with applause in Brussels in 
1873—all three fine examples. Van Orley: Vir- 
gin and Child in a Landscape. Velasquez: Por- 
trait of a Lady of the Court of Philip IV., from 
the Salamanca collection, a very strong, d 
work, the protuberant hair arranged with almost 
more than Egyptian artificiality; the throat and 
shoulders seem to have been badly repainted. De 
Hoogh, The Slippers. The miscellaneous portion 
of the gathering includes that Table of the Mar- 
shals, executed by command of Napoleon I., with 
miniatures by Isabey, which used years ago to 
form a leading attraction in Mdme. Tussaud’s 
Napoleonic collection. 








PAINTINGS BY ELIJAH WALTON, 


Tuts well-known landsca inter opened last 
week, at the Burlington rf wg 191 Piccadilly, 
a collection of his recent paintings in oil and 
water-colour, 210 in number. By diligent and 
laborious study, several years ago, Mr. Walton ac- 
quired far more than common proficiency in repre- 
senting Alpine peaks and mountain scenery, not to 
speak of other aspects of nature: of late years, 


his 
well mastered, learned by rote, an¢ repeated with 
extreme glibness, to the surprise, and not unfre- 
quently to the delight, of the bystanders. Theyare 
attractive, and realise the po abe ion of the 
beautiful and the grand. Noticeable examples in 
the present collection are: A Rift in the Mist, the 
Gletscherhorn, from Miirren (No. 24); The Jung- 
frau, Evening (39); The Gletscherhorn, 
Miirren (58); The Jungfrau (184). Or, as a 
specimen of Scandinavian scenery and nocturnal 
sunlight, The Mountains of Ost Vaagen, from 
Melbe Lofotens, Midnight (78). Or, i 
to the Orient: On the Nile, Evening (20); 
The Dahabeeah on the Nile, the Wreck, Early 
Morning (136); Evening in the Desert (138); 
Dahabeeahs on the Nile (144); Sunset on the Nile 
vs ot large oil-picture of Snowdon tn the 

inter, Sunrise, as seen from Capel Curig is not 
one of Mr. Walton’s en performances. 

W. M. Rossert. 


* pomewsen 4 have rather the character of a lesson 








THE STUDIOS. VY. 


Mr. ALBERT Moore is engaged in carryimg out 
several small pictures. For the most part the 
subjects consist of single figures. One design is, 
however, considerably larger than the rest. Two 
girls lie asleep, couched opposite to each other at 
either end ofa large sofa. The figures are enclosed 
within the great square arms, which touch the 
edge of the a right and left, and the high 
straight back rises steep above them, stretching 
broadly across the whole space. The head of the 
irl on the left is inclined over her left shoulder, 
er knees are drawn up, her right arm hangs over 
the edge of the couch, a great fan which she has 
let fall lies on the ground just beneath, between two 
tall vases. Her companion leans forward towards 
her, she half sits up, curling one leg under her, 
and touching the floor with the other foot. These 
two figures, the two vases, and the large white fan 
make up the subject of the picture. They are 
arranged against a background, divided from end 
to end by a succession of horizontal lines. 
These lines are furnished, first by the long 
edge of the high straight back of the couch, above 
which appears a narrow strip of wall. Thencome 
the edges of the square pillows laid against the 
back of the sofa, the rims of the flat mattress, of 
the valance below, and lastly of the oblong mat 
which stretches three parts along the fo und. 
These lines are broken above by the head of one 
of the figures, and below by the curves of the fan, 
and vases; and by the limbs of the girl to the 
ight. The pictorial design, both as regards the 
pool of line and of colour, is laid out with 
brilliant skill, The surface is throughout 
with a keen perception of the ce desirable to 
be maintained between passages of pattern and of 
space, and the same delicate poise is secured in 
e distribution of the varied hues which flit 
everywhere in harmonious interchange from point 
to point. The flesh-tints partly exposed, partly 
veiled by twisting folds of transparent muslin, are 
relieved immediately against deep grey draperies, 
then blue and shot green pillows; the grey draperies 
in one part are dragged over a cushion of crimson, 
and afterwards deep in the corners of the sofa, right 
and left, vivid touches of o: crimson frame and 
enforce thecentre point of interest. Thusthe sleeping 
figures and their immediate surroundings are clipt 
like gems, a ht in the closing teeth of 
a safe setting. meath the valance of the sof 
runs a long line of deep grey; the vases repeat 
this grey, together with the upper blue. The sofa 
itself spreads out a tawny brown neutral tint. 
The oblong mat lying to the right shows bright 
little notes of blue and yellow and red, with mu 
white. The variety and freshness of the white 
tints, which carry out the transparent drapery of 
the figures, is very attractive—the solid tone of 
the mat, the widespread furl of the fan, and 
against the background, above the sofa, the faint 





spotting tracery of pale leaves, which threads 
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across uncertain tones of blue. The brightness of 
the day is clear with the heat and light of 
summer afternoon, and a suggestion of languid 
desire for repose and coolness plainly prevails, and 
is heightened by the attitudes of the figures and 
the movement of their limbs, which seem uncon- 
sciously disposed by instinctive avoidance of con- 
Of the execution of the work it is not 
ssible to speak, as at this moment it happens to 
* in an uncertain state unsatisfactory to the 
inter; but it is greatly to be hoped that he may 
a to carry it through in time for the 
Academy, as otherwise he will only be represented 
by the minor studies. These show the same 
qualities of design, and the able workmanship 
usual with Mr. Moore, but they are not of equal 
importance with the picture of the sleeping 
girls. One represents a woman ing in a 
bright May morning; her draperies are of deep 
green, and blue; at her feet are purple 
hyacinths ; behind her, on the reddish tones of a 
brick wall, are crowding branches thick with apple 
blossoms. The touch here in every passage is 
wonderfully apt and direct. Another subject 
which gives promise of showing a subtle harmony 
of delicate colour is again a study of a female 
figure, draped in pale flesh-coloured tissues, falling 
near silken folds of pink lilac. She leans back against 
a seat, the coverings of which are made of flowered 
Japanese silk, full of spots of deep puce. The 
remainder of the canvas varies, or spreads these 
tones, and the girl’s head is detached brightly 
among them by a fillet of golden yellow. 


Mr. Armstead, A.R.A., will send to the Exhi- 
bition this year the marble bas-relief of his desi 
of Hero and Leander, previously described in 
these pages. There is a great deal of work in 
this bas-relief, which has the attractive quality of 
modelling well-felt ; the conception of the incident 
is sincere, and somewhat naive in its directness, 
and a certain devotional sentiment of deep grief 
gives an air of yep ap to the two figures. 
The dead body of the drowned Leander lies right 
across the front, Hero supports his head upon her 
knees, a line of masonry behind s ts the 
tower from which she has descended, In the 
space above the outstretched limbs of Leander 
i Aswateed has introduced an eagle, who 
watches with an air of strange curiosity the group 
before him. The introduction of this eagle wi 
probably be somewhat questioned. Mr. Armstead 
explains the intention of its presence by suggesting 
the pity of the immortal bird of Jove descending 
to witness this mortal sorrow. Mr. Armstead will 
also send one of the figures which will ultimately 
decorate the fountains designed by him for the 
court of King’s College, Cambridge. The monu- 
ment is surmounted by a statue of Henry VII. 
in his hands the charter of the college. 
Two of the sides of the four-sided pedestal on 
which he stands are occupied by ins into 
which the water flows, the other two sides have 
statues of Religion and Philosophy. Above the 
basins are small figures of children with dolphins, 
and beneath the two ae antes are placed 
priate reliefs of the m scholar, and the 
King’s College man. The statue of owen Me 
now terminated, and ready for exhibition. C) 
figure sits easily and quietly, and the turn of the 
head and the neck have much grace of line. Asa 
whole, the monument looks as if it would — 
well together, and suitably fill the place for whic 
it is destined. This class of work belongs, however, 
more or less, to that which is done to order, 
and it is not likely to display the ability of the 
tor to so much advantage as work anim- 
by an independent motive of his own selection. 
Mr. Armstead’s Prometheus, which will certainly 
not be ready in time for the Academy, seems 
likely to be one of his most successful achieve- 
ments. Prometheus fronts us, holding aloft in his 
upraised left hand the hollowed tube in which he 
hid the stolen fire of Zeus. The fatal ~— presses 
close behind him, fluttering its mighty plumes, and 
Writhing eager for its prey. The spring of the 





lines of the figure upwards are full of spirited 
intention, and they are skilfully brought into 
harmonious play against the outline of the bird, 
who stretches after, following the action of the 
man. The dropped left arm of Prometheus rests 
actually on the angry head of his appointed tor- 
mentor. Thus, the full outward curve of the 
breast of the eagle, and the vicious twist of its 
neck, are run into the same general direction as 
that taken by the lines of the figure of Prome- 
theus. The suggestion of continued triumph in 
the accomplishment of the act, and stubborn 
acceptance of the penalty, which is given by the 
simultaneous movement in which Prometheus 
firmly touches the eagle with one hand, while he 
raises on high the tube, is not only papPy in 
design, but is certainly good as a reading of the cha- 
racter of the subject; and the figure has also an 
appropriate accent of fire and nobility of purpose 
which, if it be only adequately sustained in com- 
pletion by requisite finish and refinement of form, 
cannot fail to issue in an interesting piece of work. 
E. F, s. Patrison. 








ART SALES. 


At a sale, on the 5th, at the Hétel Drouot, a 
portrait of Lady Hamilton by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds sold for 12,000 fr. A terra-cotta group of 
the infant Bacchus, by Clodion, 6,600 fr.; a pai 

of vases by the same artist, 3,700 fr.; and the 
Triumph of Amphitrite, 2,100 fr.; a bénitier of 
Capo di Monte porcelain, 1,590 fr. ; anda Franken- 
thal group, 1,210 fr. 


A VALUABLE collection of engravings, consigned 
from abroad, was sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkin- 
son and Hodge on the 9th inst. and following day:— 
Anonymous, The Triumph of Paulus Aemilius, 
described by Bartsch, 20gs. Albert Diirer, The 
Santa Veronica, 51. 158.; The Prodigal Son, 
201. 10s.; Holy Family, 17/., and the same with 
Butterfly, 167. 10s.; St. Zustachius, 281. 10s.; St. 
Jerome in his Cell, very brilliant impression, 411. ; 
Jealuusy, 101.; Melancolia, 251. 10s.; The Knight, 
Death and the Devil, rare of this quality, 717; 
and The Coat of Arms with the Skull, known as 
that of the “ Death’s Head,” 207. Girolamo 
Mocetto, The Sleeping Nymph, a magnificent im- 
pression, 317. Isaac van Meckenen, Ornament 
with Wild Man, 131.; E.S. Master (of 1466), The 
Flagellation, 101. P. P. (Perugino), The Power of 
Love, fine and rare impression in first state, 20 gs. 
Marc Antonio Raimondi, The Virgin seated in the 
Clouds, 151. 10s.; Dido Stabbing Herself, after 
Raffaello, 20/.; and Venus and Cupid, also after 
the same master, 12 gs. Rembrandt, Rembrandt 
leaning against a Stone Sill, 181, (at Mr. Howard's 
sale in October last an impression fetched 43/.) ; 
Christ presented to the People, 591.; Landscape 
with Group of Trees, 381.; and The Little 
penal, 241, Martin Schongauer, Christ bearing the 
Cross, 911., and The Virgin with the Parrot, 581. 
Raffaello Morghen, Guido’s Aurora, 131. 5s.; L. 
da Vinci’s Last » 132. 5s. Toschi, Lo 
Spasimo di Sicilia, after Raffaello, 137. 5s.; The 
Madonna della Scala, after Correggio, 16/.; and 
Entrance of H IV. into Paris, after Gerard, 
131. The sale realised 1,3137. 15s, 


Tue sale at Messrs. Christie's, on the 11th, of the 
magnificent jewels of Mrs. Stuart, of Aldenham, 
rivalled in interest Mr. Bohn’s ceramic treasures 
which were on private view the same day. The 
diamond necklace sold for 3,000 gs., the cross for 
9701.; a locket for 700/.; bracelet, 7801.; the 
whole contents of the casket realising 20,000/. 
Belonging to the late Mr. Stuart were—an onyx 
cameo with the Laocoon, in gold frame, 60 gs. ; 
a sardonyx double cameo, Milo rending the oak, 
on the reverse, a lion meg rock, 36 gs. ; fine 
onyx cameo head of George IV. in gold locket, by 
Girometti, signed, 45 gs.; another by the same 
artist, — female a —_, set with 
onyxes, forming a pendant, 30 gs.; oblong on 
~ ao of unusual size, Guido’s pet pom te 
Laborio, 60 gs.; model in silver of the Eleanor 





cross at Charing Cross, executed by Phillips, of 
Cockspur Street, 190 gs. ; The Triumph of it i- 
milian, a large group in silver, the emperor in a 
chariot with four horses abreast, and various. 
figures, the whole studded with garnets, tur- 
quoises and other precious stones, 4501. A gold 
vase with elephant’s head handles, cummoenten by 
Asiatic figures, enamelled in colours, and studded 
with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires, 615i. 

Mr. GREENWOOD’s collection of water-colour 
drawi was sold on the 13th by Messrs. 
Christie, and fetched the following prices :—Catter- 
mole, Hawking Party at a Monastery, 80 guineas, 
River Scene, 70 gs., Venetian State Barge, 68 gs. ; 
De Wint, Harvest Field, 350 gs.; Copley Field- 
ing, Coast Scene, 105 gs. ; Hunt, Girl with Pitcher, 
100 gs., Head of a Navvy, 45 gs., Flowers in a 
Jug, 581.; Sir FE. Landseer, Bloodhound, 54 gs., 
Interior of a Church at Liége, 105 gs.; E. Nicol, 
Paddy Cox writing, 155 gs. ; Prout, A Cross, 65 gs., 
Caen, 111 gs., Verona, 150 gs., Norman Tower, 
125 gs. ; C. Stanfield, Hastings, 80 gs., and the 
companion, 100 gs.; F. Tayler, The Favourites, 
135 gs., Dead Stag and Grouse, 74 gs., Cromwell's 
Tronsides, 178 gs., Highland Ford, 125 g8., Driving 
Cattle in the Highlands, 140 gs., Return from 
Hunting, 230 gs.; D. Cox, Fishing Boats, a 
Breeze, 100 gs., Crossing the Lancaster Sands, 
370 gs., Entering the Common, 130 gs., Shrimpers 
near Calais, 135 gs., Market Women crossing a 
Heath, 210 gs., Twilight, 480 gs., View from 
Bolton Park, 420 gs., Pass of Killiecrankie, 336 gs., 
Landscape with Brigands, 650 gs., a large 
drawing ; the others, of which there were above 
seventy, were small. Turner, Lincoln Cathedral, 
130 gs., Valley of St. Gothard, 80 gs., Courmayeur, 
71 gs., Yarmouth Sands, 220 gs., Venice, 205 gs., 
River Scene, Tyrol, 200 gs., Swiss Torrent, 270 gs., 
St. Gothard, 240 gs., Lake of Lucerne, 800 gs., 
Grenoble, on the Isere, 1,600 gs.; Rosa Bonheur, 
Forest of Fontainebleau, 430 gs., A Stag with two 
Hinds, in sepia, 280 gs., Sheep in the Pyrenees, 
sepia, 90 gs.; Mdme. H. Browne, Coptic Gentle- 
man and ius Scribe, 280 gs.; Gallait, Peace, 
280 gs., Mother and Child in Harvest Field, 
265 gs. ; Israels, Old Age, 100 gs, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THe now celebrated collection of etchings 
formed by Mr. James Anderson Rose is on view 
at the Corporation Art Gallery in Birmingham. 
The catalogue, compiled by Mr. Rose, with his 
usual deft precision, enumerates 537 items. The 
exhibition is truly a delightful one: not indeed 
that the collection makes the least pretence to 
being exhaustive. Among recent British etchers, 
for instance, we find nothing by Seymour, W. B. 
Scott, Hablot Browne, or the too little known 
master Sibson, whose illustrations to Dickens’s 
book, Master Humphrey's Clock (consisting prin- 
cipally of the novels of The Old Curiosity Shop 
and Barnaby rend were highly memorable. 
Cruikshank, Edwards, Geddes, Haden = 
Lewis, the three Slocombes, with others, uphold 
here the renown of our own school; foreign art 
boasts such admirable representatives as Bracque- 
mond, Flameng, Fortuny, Jacquemart, Legros 
(a very fine selection), Meissonier,, Méryon, 
Rajon, Rembrandt, Unger, and Whistler. 


Amone the recent acquisitions by the Depart- 
ment of Greek and iow pra ded in the 
British Museum are—(1) a Roman portrait bust 
in marble, apparently from the times of the Re- 
_ when portraits are comparatively scarce, 

e surface has suffered considerably, but without 
injuring the likeness, (2) The half of a bronze 
mould for a small vase, perhaps to be made in 
glass, with the inscription AEOCVM, the re- 
mainder of which was probably completed on the 
other half, The letters would be in relief on the 
vase, and from their form it would seem that 
they belonged to a period before the Empire 
began. (3) A bronze razor, such as, according to 
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Helbig, the primitive Etruscan shaved himself 
with, sitting on the stump of a tree, while his 
young barbarians played around him. (4) A clay 
vase with a subject painted on it representing a 
chariot driven at speed and carrying a warrior 
and a charioteer, the whole design so Assyrian in 
character that one would think it copied from some 
of Mr. Layard’s friezes. It was found ia Oyprus, 
and should be studied in connexion with the sar- 
cophagus found there also by Cesnola and en- 
graved in the Revue Archéologique, January, 1875 
(pl. 2), p. 22. In what = of ame the vase 
was found is not said. The sarcophagus was dis- 
covered at Golgos, and by its design presents a 
most curious mixture of Greek and Assyrian spirit. 
On one side are two groups of huntsmen, the one 
spearing a bull, the other a wild boar. The 
locality, indicated by Assyrian trees, and the 
subject even, are quite Assyrian, but the composi- 
tion of the groups, the armour and dress of the 
figures, are distinctly Greek. On the other side is 
a banquet, or rather a symposium, for the only 
visible occupations are those of drinking and 
music. This, again, is early Greek. At one end 
is a chariot group. At the other is Medusa, from 
whose decapitated body spring, both together, 
Pegasus and Chrysaor. In works of pure Greek 
art, when this subject occurs, it is usual to find 
Pegasus in existence before Chrysaor. On a 
beautiful Castellani vase in the British Museum, 
of which there is, or was, a copy in Leyden, 
Pegasus is flying through the air while Chrysaor 
has just fallen to the ground and come into exist- 
ence. In a terra-cotta from Melos, also in the 
British Museum (Second Vase Room), Perseus 
rides away on the back of Pegasus while Chrysaor 
has only half issued from the throat of Medusa. 
On the metope from Selinus in Palermo, Medusa 
holds a wall Pegasus in her arms; Chrysaor has 
not yet appeared. 


Tue Revue Archéologique for February last 
(pl. 3-4) givesa shortaccountof the discovery inthe 

epartment of Loir et Cher ofa tomb, the contents 
of which are assigned by the writer (Abbé Bour- 
geois) to the Bronze age, apparently on account 
of the absence of any object from the later Iron 
age. To this the editors of the Revue demur, 
alleging that the absence of iron is no adequate 
proof of an origin earlier than the Iron age. The 
objects in question consist of a bronze axe-head, 
‘len, chisel, a curious a” of harness or trap- 
pings for a horse, several glass beads, part of a 
mould of an axe-head, a whorl of a spindle in clay, 
fragments of pottery, and some gold leaves with 

atterns consisting of concentric circles and angles. 

nm one side of the gold are traces of copper or 
bronze, as if it had been applied to such a sub- 
stance. Similar traces of the application of gold 
have been found among the early antiquities of 
Denmark. 


Fovcart (in the Revue Archéologique, Feb- 
ruary, 1875, p. 110) gives two metrical Greek 
inscriptions copied from two sides of a block of 
marble at Thebes, and recording the honours of 
two athletes for whom statues had been erected, 
the one by Polycletus, the other by Lysippus. 
Clearly it is with Polycletus the younger, of 
Sicyon, that we have here to deal, whose date has 
been set down by Brunn as most probably in the 
first half of the fourth century B.c.; but in the 
inscriptions he seems to be a fellow worker 
of his townsman Lysippus, who, it is known, was 
a contemporary of Alexander the Great, and con- 
tinued his activity some years after the death of 
his royal patron. Alexander rased Thebes to the 
ground xg.c, 335, and it was not rebuilt till 
n.c. 316 by Cassander. Had the block bearing 
these two inscriptions been simply the base of two 
statues, it might well have survived the destruc- 
tion of Alexander; but M. Foucart contends that 
it is a block from a building, probably a gym- 
nasium, ornamented with statues, which would 
not have been spared, and must therefore be con- 
sidered as dating at the earliest from the time of 





Cassander, B.c. 316, for whom it is stated Lysippus 


worked. If he is right, the date of Polycletus 
the younger must then be made considerably 
later. 


Mr. Cartes F. Fourier, a well-known and 
opular English sculptor in Florence, died on 
uesday the 9th instant. He was a pupil of the 
eminent American sculptor, Mr. Powers, and his 
works showed much of the delicacy of sentiment 
and grace of the school in which he was trained. 
He will be much missed as a member of Floren- 
7 society, in which he occupied a distinguished 
place. 


A MAGNIFICENT hall is in course of erection 
within the Royal Academy buildings in Florence. 
The columns with which it is decorated are single 
blocks of pietra serena, The colossal statue of. 
Dawid, by Michel Angelo, is to occupy a vast niche 
prepared for it in this hall, which is to be in- 
augurated at the coming celebration of the fourth 
centenary of Michel Angelo’s birthday, to take 
place in September next, and the exhibition of 
a a es a other reproductions of 

ichel Angelo’s works will be held in it if itis ready. 
The commission charged with the management of 
the celebration will publish its programme as soon 
as possible, Photographs of the drawings by 
Michel Angelo in the possession of Her Majesty, of 
the celebrated collection at Oxford, and of that at 
Weimar, have been already received in Florence 
by the commission. Casts are also in preparation, 
which are to be forwarded to Florence for exhibi- 
tion. It is hoped that the collection will be very 
complete, 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS will be glad to hear of a new 
—_— to be issued almost immediately in 

aris by A. Lévy, and to be entitled Gazette 
Archéologique: recueil de monuments pour servir 
& Vhistoire de l'art antique. It is to be entirely 
devoted to the science of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities, and will consist mainly of plates, chromo- 
lithographs, engravings, etchings, etc., the text 
being purely subsidiary to the plates. The names 
of the editors, MM. J. de Witte and Frangois 
Lenormant, will be a sufficient guarantee to ar- 
tists and archaeologists of the high character of 
the new riodical, It will be published every 
two months, and the annual subscription will be 
40 francs. 


Tue French obituary for last month includes 
the names of M. Casimir de Balthasar, an historical 
painter and friend of Ary Scheffer, and M. Laugier, 
an engraver of some distinction. 


M. Gruyirg, Inspector of Fine Arts in France, 
and well known as the author of several works 
upon Raphael, has been elected free member of the 
Académie des Beaux Arts in place of the late 
M. Pelletier. The other candidates were MM. 
Ravaisson, Du Sommerard, Emile Perrin, Reiset 
and Chouquet. 


Tue Gtornale Uffiziale announces the excava- 
tion of the Roman circus at Aquileia, enclosing 
an area of 200 square métres, which will probably 
prove to be the Oireus Maximus of the city in the 
time of Augustus. The workmen have already 
laid bare the bases of the pilasters which sup- 
ported the first maentanum, traces of the carceres 
and eurtpt, and an artificial canal to the sea which 
supplied the circus with water. 


Tue Gazzetta di Venezia states that it is in con- 
templation to erect a monument to Goldoni at 
Venice, his native city, the manners and dialect 
of which he has illustrated in his plays. A 
committee has been formed and a subscription 
opened for that purpose. 


M. v’Eprnay has been charged with the execu- 
tion of a bronze bust of Fortuny for the museum 
at Madrid. 


One of the finest types of Persian ceramic art 
that has yet been seen in Paris has been recently 
acquired by the Museum of Sévres, and will 





occupy @ conspicuous place in the new buildi 


It is a large architectural “ plaque de revétement ’ 
from a temple which, to judge from this specimen, 


must be a work of the greatest importance. 


Prupnon’s celebrated picture of Venus and 
Adonis, which was sold at the late sale of the 
Anguiot collection for 2,680/., has since been pur- 
chased by Sir Richard Wallace. 


AN international society of etchers has been 
founded at Brussels under the presidency of the 
Countess of Flanders. The society will publish 
collections of etchings and will organise special 
exhibitions. : 


AccoRDING to a letter sent to the Chronique by 
the President of the Société des Amis des Arts at 
Douai, the original of the celebrated picture of 
the Virgin and Child, by Jan Gosseart (Mabuse), 
which both the Munich and the Brussels Galleries 
claim to possess, will really be found, not in either 
of these great galleries, but in the little Museum 
of Douai, to which it was transported about two 

ears ago from a village in the environs of 
thune. The picture is the one in which 
Gosseart has represented the wife of his indulgent 
patron the Marquis Van Veeren, and her child, 
under the similitude of the Madonna and Infant 
Christ. No proof is offered, however, of the 
genuineness of the Douai claim. 


AN article in the Chronique, by Alfred Darcel, 
calls attention to some interesting documents that 
have been lately discovered relating to the potteries 
of Deruta, in North Italy, in the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The docu- 
ments in question are due to the researches of 
Signor Adamo Rossi, who found them among the 
archives of Perouse, but M. CC. Casati has set 
them in clearer light by reading a paper on the 
“ Faiences de Deruta” at Lille. It is his paper 
that forms the subject of the article in the 
Chronique. 


Tue Picture Gallery of this month is devoted to 
Hogarth. It contains, besides a short biography 
of the artist, four good Woodbury-type reproduc- 
tions from his works. 


L’ Art stetes that the atelier of Fortuny at Rome 
has been recently opened to the public, and that 
numerous artists and tourists have visited it. A 
considerable number of sketches and water-colour 
drawings are exhibited in it, the most important 
being the artist’s sketch for his great picture of 
the Battle of Tétuan. 


In the letter which we published last week from 
Mr. Heath Wilson, relating to the opening of the 
tomb of Lorenzo II. de’ Medici, he expressed his 
regret that, owing to insufficient care, the remains 
of the two men, father and son, contained in the 
tomb, were mixed together, and thus the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the examination of such in- 
teresting relics was lost. It -appears, however, 
that before the bones were replaced, the skull of 
Alessandro was photographed by Signor Alinari, 
of Florence, and carefully inspected to see whether 
it retained any marks of the wound that was 
known to have been inflicted upon his face by one 
of his savage assassins :— 

“ Even in the photograph,” our correspondent now 
writes, “the wound is distinctly apparent. It is an 
aperture in the left cheek just under the eye, and 
proves that the point of the weapon must have pene- 
trated the bone. In the photograph several of the 
teeth are missing, but they were all in their places 
when the skull was first found, and it is to be feared 
that they were taken away by one and another of 
those who assisted at what I cannot help calling the 
desecration of the dead. The scene I witnessed in 
the Medici chapel at Florence reminded me of nothing 
so much as the dismemberment and scattering of the 
mummies at Thebes by the roving Arabs, who sell 
winding sheets for a shilling, and scarabaei for a 
dollar.” 

Even Italians appear to be somewhat ashamed of 
the careless way in which the proceedings were 
conducted, for the Gazzetta del Popolo condemns 
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the conduct of the authorities on the occasion in 
vigorous terms. The tomb has now been closed, 
and the Michel Angelo statues of Dawn replaced 
securely in their original positions. Both figures, 
it appears, have been for some time draped with 
Baden draperies, but owing chiefly to the remon- 
strances of Mr. Heath Wilson, the Fine Arts Com- 
mission of Florence have agreed that these shall 
be removed, and the statues restored to the state 
in which Michel Angelo left them. 


Tue thirtieth annual exhibition, held under the 
auspices of the Bristol Academy for the Promo- 
tion of Fine Arts, has opened to the public this 
week. There are many contributions by local 
and some by London artists, in oil and water 
colours ; but the chief attraction appears to con- 
sist in some well-known works lent for the occa- 
sion by Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, M.P. Among 
these are two recent contributions of Mr. H. 8. 
Marks to the Royal Academy— Waiting for the 
Procession: temp. Henry VII., and the Latest 
Fashions: 1420; a landscape, by Mr. Linnell, 
senior; and Mr. Eyre Crowe's quaint picture, 
Friends—a Quakers’ meeting, in full session. 








THE STAGE. 
THE COURT THEATRE. 


In Lady Flora—the comedy with which the 
Court Theatre re-opened under the management 
of Mr. Hare—Mr. Charles Coghlan has proved his 
ability to write witty dialogue, but hardly the 
capacity to conceive characters, or to construct a 
plot, or to atone for the absence of a plot by the 
presence of some delicate artistic motive. He 
gives us the society of a country house—not the 
typical personages who are invited there to be 
brilliant—but just the family circle: a French 
duke, who has settled in England; his ward, a 
vivacious young woman who has arrived from 
Bombay ; his son, who is more English than the 
English; his son’s friend, one Lord Melton; 
his son’s “coach,” Harry Armytage, and 
his son’s betrothed, Lady Flora. ‘Thanks to 
the natural presentation of these characters, they 
appear before us as very real; but real with the 
reality of people we meet in a railway carriage or 
sit next to at a theatre. We can hardly identify 
them again when they have passed from before 
us. For all we know, there may be hundreds of 
other people like them. They are not individual 
and peculiar. At least we have never been allowed 
to see their individuality. We have never been 
behind the scenes of life with them. 

Take, for instance, the Duc de Chavannes, re- 
presented by Mr. Hare as well as it is possible to 
represent a part which is a study of manners, 
rather than a study of character. The Duc de 
Chavannes is a rich French widower, who has 
made England his home. Beyond that, what is 
his biography? History may record of him that 
at an early period he became dissatisfied with the 
way in which he was served by his butler. Sub- 
sequently, he evinced a nervous dread of monkeys, 
introduced in the capacity of domestic pets. In 
later life, he was impressed with the desirability 
of avoiding snakes. And when he walked in the 
country he was ever constant in his devotion to 
ceremonious attire. 

The Duke then, at the best, is vague and thin, 
but he is not inconsequent. We are not asked to 
take him for more than we see him to be, and 
there is nothing strange in his contempt for the 

taste of his son, who prefers the vivacious 
young woman, with the monkey and the snakes, 
from India, to the elegant girl who owns half a 
county and understands the poetry of De Musset. 
But the sporting young gentleman and the culti- 
vated girl are, in their own way, less natural. 
€ sporting young gentleman, who is voted dull, 
says far sharper things than any said by his old 
“coach” who is accounted clever. He has an 
opinion of his own about the very poet in ques- 
tion—says that this poet is not fit for the woman 





who is to be his wife. But he should have 
known nothing about the poet if he was to be 
consistent. Nor should the chess-board s t 
to him a series of jokes—now witty, now labo- 
rious. 

He is inconsistent, then, in light things: some 
other characters are inconsistent in grave ones. 
In the first act, Lady Flora—who has a generous 
heart, and a very pure one, in spite of her admira- 
tion of De Musset—finds herself alone for the 
first time with Harry Armytage, the tutor, and 
hears from him by chance that he is ae. “O! 
then I may offer you money,” she gleefully ob- 
serves—or words to that effect. A lady offers 
money to a gentleman, after five minutes’ 
common chat! Not even Mrs. Kendal’s art 
—always strongest in difficult moments — can 
give to that any air of possibility. 
Again, in the love scene in the third act, she 
hears from Harry —. with whom by 
this time she is much in love) a declaration, 
monstrously false in tone, and never detects its 
falseness, its want of generosity. Harry Armytage 
dares not, at the moment, to propose to her. 
He is to be a poor schoolmaster, and who will be 
his wife ? ell, he says, he cannot have the wife 
that he would like to have—a woman that is 

laced, like Lady Flora, above vulgar wants, and 
iving, self-centred, in a world of art and luxury. 
He must take “one of a dozen,” brought up ina 
small home, where poverty has taught selfishness, 
and not self-sacrifice. He is a cynic,in fine. He 
performs there, in the Duke’s garden which he is 
so soon to quit, his act of adoration before incar- 
nate Rank, and says his credo bitterly, that luxury 
is the nurse of all the virtues. No one supposes 
that Mr. Coghlan has intentionally made him the 
mouthpiece of such a belief. I speak of the art, 
not of the moral of it, and I say that it 
is a clumsy thing to have made a man of 
gentle thought, if not of gentle blood, express 
to a woman of gentle blood and gentle thought, a 
sentiment so grossly ungenerous. A jarring note 
is struck here, and one that should not re- 
peated. One can well believe that Lady Flora 
was far more charming than the middle-class 
“one of a dozen,” but the man best able to appre- 
ciate Lady Flora would not have found it neces- 
sary to decry the dozen in order to extol her. 


With the slightness and thinness of the cha- 
racters we must couple, then, their inconsistency. 
And now, has the story any dramatic interest, any 
strength of plot, any artistic motive or dominating 
sentiment? The story is simply that a rough 
young man does not appreciate the cultured girl 
to whom as a child he was betrothed, but that she 
is appreciated by his tutor, instead, and that the 
rough young man, ascertaining this, is at first 
jealous, but subsequently consolable—so that he 
enters into confidential talk with the smart young 
woman from Bombay, and is eventually content 
to go shares with the monkey and the snake, in her 
artless and gushing devotion. 

Mr. Coghlan is an extellent actor, who will learn 
in time to be a dramatist, and it is pleasant, in 
confirmation of this prophecy, to speak at last 
of the qualities of his work, and no longer of its 
defects. The material requirements of the stage 
are familiar to Mr. Coghlan, and he has met them 
with skill. The arrangements of his scenes, his 
exits, his entrances, are generally effective ; some- 
times ingenious. But there are better things than 
these. His dialogue, though here and there diffuse 
and wandering, is generally remarkable not only 
for alertness and readiness, but for genuine wit in 
repartee and genuine poetry in sentiment. Unless 
I was partially deceived by the wholly admirable 
manner in which it was delivered, it is some of 
the best dialogue that has been heard upon the 
stage for many aday. Now it seemed epigram- 
matic, now gently humorous, now gracefully 
fanciful, and now with a touch of poetry. To 
many, and these I suppose the best oF traces, 
the interest of an evening at the theatre depends 
far more on dialogue, on acting, on artistic motive 





in the piece, than in the mere common curiosit 
to know how the story is to develop and to end. 
And two of these three things are to be found in 
Lady Flora, as played at the Court Theatre. You 
have admirable dialogue, and you have acting 
which gives to all this dialogue the fullest justice 
and effect. 

Mrs. Kendal’s performance of Lady Flora is 
generally that of an accomplished high comedian, 
in full possession of her means, Once only does 
she make a mistake in exaggerating, as we think, 
the situation with which she has to deal. That 
is in the fourth act, where, as ao Armytage is, 
as it seems, to go away, Lady Flora is greatly. 
exercised because his friend does not propose to 
drive him to the station. The rupture between 
Georges de Chavannes and Lady Flora comes out 
of this incident, and thus, though very trivial in 
reality, it is of importance in the piece, and this 
needs clearly to be shown. But so trivial an inci- 
dent will not bear the stress of concentrated pas- 
sion with which Mrs. Kendal accompanies it. And 
the ae pa words spoken do not justify an 
exhibition of such violent emotion. Everywhere 
else Mrs. Kendal is admirable. Good, of course, 
in all that is brisk and happy in the dialogue, she 
is uncommonly good—being more thoroughly 

tical than usual—in the love scene over the sun- 
ial in the third act. The situation here is diffi- 
cult, since Lady Flora has almost to compel from 
Harry Armytage the avowal of his love, but its 
difficulty is no longer visible to the spectator 
when it is in Mrs. Kendal’s hands, at one of 
her best moments. She makes the scene the 
best—and it might easily have been the worst 
—in the piece. Her management of her voice 
in this scene is a lesson for less experienced 
comedians. Mr. Kendal’s part—that of the 
lover, Armytage—is almost wholly bad. He 
has hardly anything worth saying to say: hardly 
anything worth doing to act. But, save for one 
unnecessarily humiliated, almost hang-dog, atti- 
tude, when Seen de Chavannes first comes in to 
say good-bye, in the fourth act, Mr. Kendal gets 
Hm 4 creditably indeed through an ungrateful 
task. 


Mr. Hare, as has been indicated already, makes 
the most of a-rdle which is practically that of a 
bystander in the piece, on whom are bestowed 
certain superficial characteristics, but no words of: 
weight, no sentiment of interest. It is a lifelike 
little sketch, for the most part, good in general 
effect, and excellent and thoughtful in many of 
its details. Not only the French accent of Eng- 
lish, but French intonation and French gesture 
have been well mastered and are well reproduced. 
And the sketch ranks with the best, because, so 
far as it goes, among the truest and most consis- 
tent, that Mr. Hare has givenus. And Mr. Hare, 
in his time, has given us both good and bad; and 
of each, as the occasion has suggested, we have 
delivered an unvarnished tale. The Duke’s ward, 
Sophie Duchesne, the demonstrative young woman 
from Bombay, finds in Miss Amy Fawsitt a repre- 
sentative skilled in the delivery of crisp repartee, 
and in the pourtrayal of lively and gushing inno- 
cence. Ter presence in the piece is a gain to its 
merriment. 

Georges de Chavannes, the bluff and rollicking 
good fellow, who is very English while his father 
is still French, is played by Mr. Clayton with his 
wonted geniality, which makes the young man’s 
churlish conduct at the end of the piece a surprise 
as well as a disappointment. Lord Melton—one 
of the men who justify the mot of Mr. Disraeli as 
to the resemblance between our nobility and the 
Greeks—is acted by Mr. Kelly with thorough con- 
sistency and quiet force, not unexpected of him 
after his presentation of Richard Arkwright a year 
or two ago. Mr. Kelly, in both parts, has shown 
the merit of self-suppression. He has always 
Jilled his part, and never overflowed it. There is 
scenery by Messrs. Gordon and Harford: a 
morning-room, bedecked in manly style, in one 





act; and in another a drawing-room which realises 
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less well the place it is meant to be. Following 
the example of Mr. Albert Moore, whose mural 
paintings at the Queen’s are much better worth 
seeing than any play one remembers to have seen 
there, and. of Mr. Marks who has likewise con- 
tributed to one’s pleasure at the theatre, Mr. 
V. Prinsep has designed a drop-scene painted by 
himself and Mr. O'Connor. It is a Jacobean 
gallery, hung with arras, and one figure waits to 
draw aside the curtain. It is good as decorative 
work, and better still as possessing a motive, 
an idea. Most drop-scenes are complete in them- 
selves, indicating nothing of what has gone before 
or of what is to come after, but this red-breeched 
figure of Mr. Prinsep’s suggests what it is that he 
and we are waiting for. He seems to say :— 


“ For us and for our ‘ comedy,’ 
Here stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently.” 


And since we are diffuse to-day, and gossip 
about the accessories, let us mention that the little 
piece by Mr. Troughton, which is played before 
the comedy, has more point in it than most things 
of the kind, and that Mr. Cathcart and Mr. Kem- 
ble, Mrs. Gaston Murray and Miss Hollingshead, 
succeed in playing it better than most things of 
its kind are played. Mrs. Gaston Murray is expe- 
rienced, pe Miss Hollingshead’s little part is 
entirely within her range, and so is always pleas- 
antly played by her; but in Awaking, if she 
did some things worse, she did also some things 
better. And they were better worth doing— 
which must count for much in any art. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





We hear that Mdlle. Delaporte will come to 
London in a few days, on a visit. The terms of 
her engagement at the French Theatre at St. 
Petersburg oblige her to return there for a few 
weeks almost immediately, but she will very likely 
act in London towards the end of May. As to 
her appearance at the Gymnase, nothing is yet 
arranged. 


Rose Michel—the remarkable melodrama which 
with the acting of Mdme. Fargueil has retrieved 
the fortunes of the Ambigu Comique—will be 
produced this day week at the Gaiety Theatre. 
The adaptation has been made by Mr. Campbell 
Clarke, who successfully adapted Le Sphinx and 
Marcel; and in it Mr. J. C. Cowper, Mr. Ryder, 
Mr. Maclean, Mr. Edgar, Miss Hollingshead, and 
Mrs, Mary Gladstane will appear. To Mrs. Glad- 
stane is confided the great part played in Paris by 
Mdme. Fargueil. 

Tue London Figaro hears that Miss Nelly Power 
is about to reappear upon the stage, and to act at 
the Philharmonic, in Islington. 


Giroflé-Girofia is to be heard, if ramouris right, 
in a place less distant than Islington. It is said 
that it will follow the Prés Saint Gervais at 
the Criterion. Doubtless, if this be so, it will 
meet with more favour than has hitherto been 
given it on this side the Channel. 


Satvunt, the great Italian tragedian—of whom 
the strongest things are said by those most en- 
titled to be listened to—will appear in London, 
we are glad to perceive, in the beginning of April. 
He brings with him his usual company. Othello 
is to be his first part. 


Tue spectacular piece now to be known in 
England as Round the World in Eighty Days—a 
translation of the version of Jules Verne’s travel- 
book produced at the Porte Saint Martin—was 
recall out after several delays, at the Princess’s 
Theatre, on Monday night, under the management 
of Mr. Mayer. r. Sinclair and Miss Helen 
Barry assume the chief There are remark- 
able scenic effects, and there is a ballet of unusual 
magnificence, but the piece does not invite de- 
tailed criticism in our columns. It has, never- 
theless, its own public, and will doubtless be 
popular.. 





Tue Hingston benefit. was to take place at 
Drury Lane on Thursday afternoon: half the 
famous actors and actresses in London having 
promised to give selections from their favourite 
performances on that occasion. 


Durine the week, Mr. Hollingshead’s manage- 
ment has been continued at the Opera Comique, 
where farces, operettas, &c., have been played in 
quick succession. 


Mr. Jonn HottincsHEapD is understood to be 
the writer of the letters from a London Manager 
which have been appearing in the Daily Telegraph. 


At the Gaiety Theatre, John Bull has been 
played during the week, Mr. Phelps enacting his 
usual part of Job Thornbery, and being excellently 
supported by Messrs. Vezin, Balfour, and others. 
The last nights of his engagement are announced, 


Tr is now at best quite doubtful whether Mr. 
Albery’s comedy will be produced at all this 
season at the Olympic, where Two Orphans takes 
a still stronger hold on popular favour. 


Mr. ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s one-act opera, with 
words by Mr. Gilbert, will be brought out imme- 
diately at the Royalty Theatre, and Miss Nelly 
Bromley will appear in it along with Mr. Fisher, 
who is so good with Mdme. Dolaro in La Péri- 
chole. The success of the latter piece puts the 
longer and much talked of work of Mr. Sullivan 
out of the question for the present; and thus the 
shorter _ written for the occasion, is to be 
produced. 


Mr. Cuatrerton’s benefit took place last Satur- 
day at Drury Lane, when the Vokes family lent 
their assistance, and there was a crowded house. 


Tue Merchant of Venice is really, and very 
soon, to be played at the Prince of Wales's. 
a short of a marked artistic success will 
reconcile us to the withdrawal of Sweethearts 
from the bill, for Mrs. Bancroft’s performance in 
the second act of Sweethearts is, as it was de- 
scribed in this journal in November last, one of 
the most exquisite and complete things done on 
the English stage. It is full of true and keen ob- 
servation and delicate invention. In it Mrs. Ban- 
croft has appeared in quite a new character, and 
no one should miss the opportunity of seeing it 
while it yet remains. It is, honestly, not too 
much to say of Mrs. Bancroft’s performance, that 
it is worthy of the Théétre Francais, more than 
of the stage of London. 


BressaNnt, the favourite comedian whose re- 
appearance at the Théitre Francais we chronicled 
very lately, has not, it is said, at all regained 
during the rest that followed on his illness that 
charm that belonged to him a good’ many years 
ago. When he retires there will be no one to 
quite adequately supply his place. His line of 

that of grand premier, as distinguished 
om jeune premier—is most difficult to The 
Verre d' Eau, of Scribe, was the piece in which 
he made his reap ce. Mdlle. Croizette, as 
Queen Anne, had need indeed to subdue her 
mutinous grace. She is said to have succeeded 
—— but Queen Anne’s part would never have 
m given to her by the author. Mdlle, Madeleine 
Brohan—whose a nces are now rare—played 
the Duchess of Iborough. In her time she 
was a good Queen Anne, but she is not deemed 
altogether satisfactory in the réle of the domineer- 
ing duchess. 


M. Sarcey, who is never afraid to avow either 
his dislikes or his partialities, is doing justice to 
M. Pierre Berton, as M. Pierre Berton is about 
to leave the Frangais for the Vaudeville. “Chose 
bizarre!” says he; “il semble que Berton, depuis 
qu'il doit quitter la Comédie Frangaise, s’y sente 
&l’aise . . . Ilest rentré dans son naturel. 

1 est redevenu ce que nous I’avions vu & l’Odéon. 
Ce qu’on me disait de lui est peut-étre vrai, que 
le sentiment de la responsabilité l’accablait et Tai 
enlevait tous ses moyens.” 





WE have received Cardinal Wolsey, an histori- 
cal drama in five acts, by Mr. Walter S. Raleigh. 
It is smooth and facile, and in one or two of its 
lyrics fairly musical, but more suggestive of the 
study of Elizabethan poetry than of direct inspira- 
tion. Charles Lamb was once asked his opinion 
of a manuscript tragedy. He listened to it 
attentively, and observed, gleefully and en- 
couragingly, at the end, “‘ There are worse things 
than that in Shakspere—and many better!” 
We commend the story to Mr. Raleigh, though 
his work has advanced beyond the stage of manu- 
script. 


Miss WALLIs has been acting Juliet in Dundee, 
probably in that version of Romeo and Juliet which 
was arranged for representation, if we mistake not, 
by David Garrick. 


On February 27, Nils Vilhelm Almléf, the 
oe of contemporary Swedish actors, died at 

tockholm. He was born on March 24, 1799. 
He continued to appear on the stage till a fort- 
night before his death, when he played Worsley 
in The Lady of Worsley Hall. 








MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Tue first concert for the present season of the 
British Orchestral Society took place on Wednes- 
day week, the 10th inst. The p me was 
exclusively’ selected from the works of the late 
Sterndale Bennett, and included his symphony in 
G minor, the piano concerto in F minor, the over- 
tures to the Natads and Paradise and the Peri, 
and vocal music by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss 
Augusta Roche, and Messrs. Henry, Guy, and 
Wadmore. As I wrote in detail on the subject of 
Bennett's music in last week’s AcaDEMY, a lengthy 
notice of the present concert will be needless, 
especialiy as its general features closely resembled 
those of last year’s concerts. There was the same 
splendid quality of tone from the strings; there 
was also unfortunately (though a certain amount 
of improvement was perceptible) the same general 
want of finish in the orchestral performance, and 
the same fatal tendency to drag the time 
on the part of the ¢onductor, who, though 
having under his direction a very fine band, 
seems altogether unable to secure an adequate, 
to say nothing of a perfect, rendering of the 
works produced. The solo pianist was Miss 
Florence May, who in her performance gave 
evidence of genuine musical taste. A certain want 
of mechanical finish which was at times apparent 
may be very fairly attributed to nervousness, 
especially as it was more noticeable in the first 
than in the following movements of the work. 
The vocalists, whose names have been already 
given, did full justice to the music that fell to 
their share. 

Last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace 
was opened by Mr. W. G. Ousins’s overture to 
Les Travailleurs dela Mer, This very able and in- 
teresting work had been produced at the Phil- 
harmonic oy during the season of 1869, but 
had not previously obtained a hearing at Sydenham. 
The work, as will be inferred from its title, is a 
—_— enn of ee Hugo’s novel; it 

ongs, however, in style rather to the department 
of “denctuielie ” than to that of saan 
“ pee ” music. Indeed, excepting the some- 
what elaborateand wild episode intended, accordi 
to the programme, to depict the great storm whi 
Hugo has so vividly described, there is no imitative 
music in the work. It is excellently written, con- 
structed on interesting and melodious subjects, and, 
being under Mr. Manns’s direction given to perfec- 
tion, it fully deserved the warm reception bestowed 
upon it by the audience. A second novelty on this 
occasion was @ new concerto—new, at least, at 
these concerts—com and played by Herr 
Joachim. Though less elaborate than his “ Hun- 
garian Concerto,” which he has played more than 
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once at the Crystal Palace, it is a work of full 
dimensions, written in orthodox form, and very 
effectively scored. It would be flattery to say 
that Joachim the composer equals Joachim the 
layer—were it so, indeed, he would be a second 
ily still this concerto, if it cannot be 
pronounced a great, is a more than respectable 
work. The onl pet is excessively brilliant, and 
of enormous difficulty, especially the “ double- 
stops” in semiquavers which form an important 
feature in the finale; it was _ by the com- 
poser with his own wonderful perfection of me- 
chanism and depth of feeling. The er was 
Mendelssohn’s “ Reformation,” a work which seems 
an especial favourite here (perhaps because it is so 
rarely given elsewhere), the present being its seventh 
performance at the ole concerts. The pre- 
ference, however, appears only natural when it is 
remembered that to the directors of these concerts 
is due the credit of the first performance of the 
work in this country, which took place on Novem- 
ber 30, 1867. It is known that the composer 
would not allow the work to be published during 
his lifetime; and “G.” in the programme of 


‘ Saturday's concert urges, and not without reason, 


that after Mendelssohn’sdeath no valid grounds can 
be found for the longer suppression of his earlier 
and immature works, as his reputation is too firmly 
established to be injured by their comparative 
inferiority to his greatest masterpieces. This is 
perfectly true; and the “ Reformation” symphony 
certainly furnishes an additional example of the 
clearheadedness and soundness of judgment b 
which Mendelssohn was so distinguished. With 
the exception of the really charming scherzo 
and trio, it is the treatment rather than the 
ideas which excites the most interest in this 
work. This is quite exceptional with Mendels- 
sohn, whose fastidiousness in his sélection of 
subjects was only equalled by the care which 
he expended or their treatment. May it not 
have been the feeling that the ideas were not in 
his happiest vein which induced him to withdraw 
the work? The performance of the symphony 
under Mr. Manns was one of the most perfect that 
has ever been given—such a one, indeed, as can 
be heard nowhere in London except under his 
biton. It was, however, altogether an error of 
judgment to accede to the desire expressed by the 
audience for the repetition of the scherzo, A 
movement of a symphony should never, under 
any conceivable circumstances, be repeated, be- 
cause the continuity which ought to form so 
important a feature of the work, as well as the 
ce of the various parts, is thereby destroyed. 
The remaining instrumental pieces of the concert 
were violin solos by Bach, played by Herr Joachim 
as no one else can play them, and Schumann’s pas- 
sionate overture to his only opera Genoveva, which 
has been often heard previously at the Palace. The 
vocalists were Mdlle. Héléne Arnim, a young lady 
with a very good yng oer voice, who sang 
“ Awake, Saturnia,” from Handel’s Semele, very 
well, but (owing to the character of the music) 
without producing much impression. She was 
much more successful in songs by Brahms and 
Schumann. The other vocalist announced was 
Miss Edith Wynne; but, as she was indisposed, 
her place was taken at a few hours’ notice by a 
débutante, a Miss Morland, who, though not un- 
naturally suffering from extreme nervousness, 
created a very favourable impression by her pleas- 
ing voice and excellent style. To-day Mdme. 
orman-Néruda is announced to perform a con- 
certo by Viotti, and the programme will also in- 
clude Schumann’s symphony in D minor. 

As the season advances the difficulty of keeping 

= with the musical events continually increases. 
ly a very brief notice can here be given of 
several, in themselves important concerts, given 
during the past week. 

At the last Monday Popular Concert Beethoven's 
—_ quartett in C sharp minor was once more 
rought forward under the leadership of Herr 
Joachim, his coadjutors being, as usual, Messrs. 





L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. The same gentlemen 
(excepting Herr Ries) also gave Beethoven’s charm- 
ing trio in G, Op. 9, No. 1, for strings. Mdlle. 
Krebs was again the pianist, and brought forward 
Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, which she played 
with such effect as to obtain an encore, substitut- 
ing the same composer’s Impromptu in A flat. 
She also joined Herr Joachim in Mozart’s Sonata 
in E flat for piano and violin. The vocalist was 
Miss Sophie Laws and the conductor Sir Julius 
Benedict. Next Monday, being the last concert 
of the season, Mr. Chappell, as usual, provides an 


unusually rich bill of fare. A special attraction 
will be the opportunity of poesia ether three 
such pianists as Malle. Krebs, Dr. Biilow, and 


Mr. Charles Hallé, who are announced to play 
8 ner erg in D minor for three pianos. Q 

regret that want of space prevents my speak- 
ing of Mr. Willem Ocanen's concerts e the 
length they deserve. No artist has done more in 
this country toward acquainting our musical 
= gr with the works of modern composers than 

. Coenen; and the series of three concerts 
which he brought to a close at St. George’s 
Hall on Thursday last were neither as — 
interest of programme nor excellence of perform- 
ance in any ve | inferior to those of previous 
years. Among the most remarkable of the works 
produced have been Brahms’s most interesting 
sonata in E minor for piano and violoncello, the 
same composer’s abstruse string quartett in A 
minor, Svendsen’s octett for strings, which made 
so great an impression at its first performance at 
Mr. Coenen’s concerts last year, and a very clever 

ianoforte quartett by Mr. A. OC. Mackenzie. Mr. 

oenen is a pianist of very high abilities; and 
that he took care to be adequately supported in 
the string department will be seen from the list 
of the artists whom he engaged, which included 
the names of Messrs. Wiener, Amor, Vogell, Jung, 
Zerbini, Stehling, Daubert, C. Ould, and Lasserre 
—all “ good men and true.” The vocal music, too, 
was quite worthy of the instrumental; and Mr, 
Coenen has fairly earned the gratitude of those 
who desire to become acquainted with the more 
modern developments of musical art. 

The first concert for the present season of the 
Philharmonic Society took place on Thursday 
evening after our going to press. As the first 
- of the programme included only Sterndale 

mnett’s music (the Woman of Samaria being 
its most important feature), and as Herr Joachim 
played a work so universally known as Mendels- 
sohn’s violin concerto, a mere record of the per- 
formance must suffice, EBENEZER Provr. 





ANOTHER of Mr. Mapleson’s new “ stars,” Mdlle. 
Pernini, has appeared at Glasgow in Rigoletto, and 
is well spoken of by the press, 


At a recent pianoforte recital in Edinburgh 
Dr. Hans von Biilow introduced into his pro- 
— a “Romance” composed by Professor 

keley, which was as warmly received as it was 
(it is superfluous to say) admirably played. 


BeerHoven’s Choral Symphony formed the 
eee item at last Sunday's concert at the 

onservatoire, Paris, under the direction of M. 
Lamoureux. The work was also given on the 
same day under M. Edouard Colonne at the Con- 
cert du Chatelet. Two performances of this 
colossal work at the same time are sufficiently 
remaikable to be worthy of a note. 


Tue death is announced of the Belgian lady- 
violoncellist Mdlle. Gabrielle Platteau. 


THE last number of the Musikalisches Wochen- 
blatt contains a most interesting letter from 
Dr. Theodor Helm, of Vienna, giving an account 
of the great Wagner concert which took place 
there on the Ist inst., when fragments of the 
Gotterdémmerung—the concluding part of the 
great “Nibelungen” drama—were produced in 
public for the first time. Dr. Helm expresses his 





general opinion of the music in these words: 
“There can be no doubt that Richard Wagner in 
the Gétterdiimmerung has reached the summit of 
his creative power, of his mastership, and of his 
geniality.” 


A NEw opera by Johann Strauss, in three acts, 
entitled Cagliostro in Wien, has just been pro- 
duced in Vienna at the-Theater an ie Wien, with 
great success. 


WE have very great pleasure in announcing the 
election of Mr. G. A. Macfarren to the Professor- 
ship of Music at Cambridge. Without intending 
the least disparagement to any of the other can- 
didates, we may safely say that Mr. Macfarren 
was so pre-eminently the right man for the post 
that no other appointment would have given 
general satisfaction. 


M. Jean-Baptiste Lazat, a French organist 
and composer of repute, died last month at the age 
of seventy-three years, 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOW READY, POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of the PRINCIPAL 
BOOKS added to Mupir’s SELECT LiprARY from January, 
1872, to the present time. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE. This Catalogue contains the Surplus Copies 
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Books, several of which are out of print and not otherwise 
procurable, at greatly reduced prices. 
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AUTHORS, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentle- 
men’s Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding 
or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 


All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mupre’s SELECT 
Lrprary may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by 
all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFYICE—2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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HOW TO SHLECOCT 
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OFRHICH for LIKE ASSURANCE. 











Extract from Board of Trade’s Report, July 2, 1874. 


“'Taking Insurance business as it exists in this country, the Public cannot be misled if, when 
seeking an Office in which to effect an Insurance, they select one which transacts its business at a small 
percentage of working cost, and does not anticipate its profits.” 


THESE TESTS ARE ENTIRELY FULFILLED BY THE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


the Report itself showing that of all the English Provincial Offices and all the Scotch Offices, the 
Royal’s Ratio of Expenses to its Premium Income is the Lowest, and the Company have never anti- 
cipated a Single Shilling of Profit. 


Extract from ‘“‘The Times” of July 24, 1874. 


“On the whole, it would be safe for the father of a family, contemplating the Insurance of his 
Life, to select one of the Offices with a Large Life Fund, a Small Expenditure on Management, and 
a Rate of Interest ranging from 4°2 to 4°5 per cent.” 


“THE ROYAL” 


ENTIRELY MEETS THE WHOLE OF THESE REQUIREMENTS. 


Its Life Fund is close upon Two Millions Sterling ; its Expenses are Lower than those of any other 
English Provincial Office, and of any Scotch Office ; and its rate of Interest is 4°4 per cent. 





LIFE FUNDS eee eee eee eee eee £1,761,523 
GENERAL RESERVE .... ae me ‘mn £594,434 
PAID-UP CAPITAL os ne ses ae £289,545 
‘We have examined and counted every Security, and have found all correct and in perfect order, and that the present aggregate 
market value is in excess of the amounts in the Balance-sheet.”—F rom Auditors’ Report, July 17, 1874. 


“ As evidence of the care exercised in the Investment of the Life Funds, it may be mentioned that. they have never been reduced a 
single penny by bad or doubtful securities.” —From Chairman’s Speech at Annual Meeting, August 7, 1874. 





HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE and EFFECTS, including PICTURES, CHINA, JEWELLERY, &c., 


INSURED IN ORDINARY PRIVATE DWELLINGS :— 


£100... ~—«....:~*for 2s. 6d. a Year. © £400... _ _—.... for 8s. Od. a Year. 
We... .. » Bae 500... ~—«.. ~=4y 108. Od. ,, 
oo... — » 404. - 1000... —Siw“.si«¥g« 208, Od. ,, 
so... . o« MO « &c., &c. 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL ; and LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 





